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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL TOUR IN 

wazIristAn and northern 

BALUCHISTAN 
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INTRODUCTORY 


T he interests of ^tory, geograpliy and arcliEeology combined have drawn 
me for many year*^‘:past towards tliose border regions \jiick since’ ancient 
times have witnessed -^the interchange of the civilizations and ethnic elements 
of India and Iran. ..Shccessive periods of official employment in the North- 
West Frontier ProyiiiCe, .and archajological expeditions undertaken beyond its 
administrative bofSw.'frhad enabled me to gain such personal acquaintance vith 
this fascinating ground as ^seemed essential for a proper study of Its past, 
from the high valleyfe: of the Hindukush right down to the Kurram river. 
But further south mi^. opportunities had remained restricted to what " glimpses 
rapid ■visits paid in ihOi to; a few easily accessible points of BalhQlii^tan had 
allowed me to gather!;' ; < . .• 

The chance for ;^blonged C^vork in this far-flung southern’ portion of the 
Indo-Iranian borderlai^'' whsv afiorded by the im;^ftant discoveries, which m 
1923-25 had rewarded; Jthe excavations carried out under Sir JohAi’/^IarshaU’s 


direction at the prehistoric -.Tsites . of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa in the lower 
Indus region and those subsequently undertaken by Mr. Hargreaves in Kalut 
territory. They had- brought- to -' light' remains of a prehistoric civilization un- 
nristakably pointing to links with that.’ .of a very early period traced in hleso- 
potamia and at ’'sites of, or nea'i', .Iran such.- as Susa, Anau and Sistan. 

Proposal of tour. — The special ’ attention -thus drawn to the area sepa- 
rating the lower Indus from the' head of the Persian gulf induced me in May 
1925, while on deputation in England, to propose an archseological reconnais- 
sance of this region, as far as it lies within the limits of British India. It 
was to be undertaken by me as soon as I had completed my tasks on the 
results of my third Central- Asian expedition. The proposal received Sir John 
Marshall’s generous support and on his recommendation was sanctioned by 
Go'\''ernment. The survey of an area so extensive could is any case not be 
carried out in less than two cold weather seasons, and as my expedition into 
Upper Swat in the sj)ring of 1926 , necessarily delayed completion of my Inwer- 
most Asia until the close of the year, I decided to use the remaining cold 
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months' •for a tour -within that -well-defined portioil of northern ■ Baluch- 
igtan . wMch lies .between the Takht-i-Sulaiman range arid ^the Afghan up- 

lands of’ Ghazni and Kandahar. .'o '■ 

/- .iMy programme for 'the tour to be recorded in these pages was directly 
influ^^ced - by the fact that investigations carried out in 1898 by Dr. F. Koet- 

lirig'^Iate of ‘the Indian Geological Survey, had clearly proved the existence 

of prehistoric remain's at several points of the Zhob, Loralai and Quetta-RisMn 
Districts.^ A special reason for approaching this area from the north -n-as 
suppliedrby the information which Mr. Evelyn Howell, C.S.I., C.I.E., Resident in 
Wazinst^n, had pre-viously communicated to Mr. Hargreaves, Superintendent 
of 'the- Frontier Circle, regarding certain , ancient mounds and other remains 
he -had noticed' bot.h within ‘WazTristan and along its foothills on the Dera 
Ismail Khan ' border, and which so far had remained rmsurveyed. I was aU 
•the more anxious to follow up this information by an actual examination of 

those - sites' . since the barren hill tracts held now by the IVazhs and neigh- 
bouring Pathan tribes present a distinct historical interest to the student of 
India’s north-western borderlands. 

Interest ..of tVazifistan,— As far as the history of ' c[uite modern times 
is copceicnedj’-it -will be eiioitgh here to refer to the long succession of im-oads 
on tli^'ypart of the turbulent Wazir and Mahsud tribes and to the __arduous 
iriilitary.; p-perations necessitated for their repression. Ever since the extension 
of- British ' rule to the trans-Indus border they have made the .control of WazTr- 
istan a Pparticularly difficult task for those who have .to keep watch and ward 
on the4^orth-West- Frontier of India. Notwithstanding the scantiness of his- 
toricaj^^^prdsf . available for this semi-barbarous yborder tract, there is good 
rea^^f^^^eye'C.^Jiat condi-iipris similar to those now, prevailing in WazTristan 
mus^, : iiay'ri^-^li'^-iiiirio.ugh thej, .-past exposed tlie'.’fiettled population in this part 
of the Indus I ’galley,. 'tg.'phrticular dangers .ofi-attarik and invasion by valiant, 
if far Hess ..C:M|i^ed’, -tribes ■ holding the ' arid'. ..hills iibove it.- The very scanti- 
ness of .'ichlti^plpy'iirihd and the adverse H-^'fysicar conditions in general of a 
barren mouri|p5t|^Iriri.d- niust at all times*-, 'have forced those occupying it to 
lead ’.existence and to look upon the fertile plain watered by 

the Induh.‘ •• -as their natural *' raiding . gro'ilnd. It is • safe to assume that long 
before WazTristan 'an(i’';the,' belt of hills, both to the north and south received 
their present Pathan occupants these, •teacts had Avitnessed the advance, whether 
slow or rapid, of earlier waves of tribes which first harried and in the end 
conquered the neighbouring riverine plains. 

Rivers mentioned in Rigveda.— In the light of what modern conditions 
here show us it becomes possible for us to recognize the true significance of 
the oldest record that relates to this ground. I mean the mention of the river 
Krumu and Gomatl in a famous Vedic hymn, the ‘ NadTstuti ’ of the Rigveda 
(X. 75). Their identity with the present Kurram and Gumal has been estab- 
lished ever since the study of India’s oldest Hterary remains started in Eu- 

I899’ yemanilungen der Berliner Anthropohgrschc^GeselMafl. 1898, pp. 4^ 
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rope.i Blit it scarcely appears to liaVe been - adequately realized tftat.i'^ft* '' 
mention of tliese two rivers, both comparatively small except wben_ .sud^eh 
spates fill their beds, suggests such acquaintance with Wazuistfin as old}* ^ro- ’ 
longed occupation by Aryan tribes of the early Vedic 'qieriod is likelySf tq|;. ac- 
count for. It is by the Kurram and Gumal that the whole drainage,, of .Ti’azlf- 
istan and the Afghan , uplands adjoining westwards finds its way to the 
There is all the more reason to attach a quasi-historical interest to their' men- 
tion because acquaintance also ivith the hill tracts immediately to the south 
seems impiied by the reference which another hymn of the Eigveda makes to 
the river Yavyavait^ ; for this, I believe, has been rightly identified %'■ Pro- 
fessor Hillebrandt with the Gumal’s main tributarj’, the Zliob, the modern 
name of which can easily be accounted for as the direct phonetic derivative 
of the Vedic form®. There are other local features of a general character 
which were bound to invest that whole border mth special quasi-antiquarian 
interest for me. But they vnll.be more conveniently noted when recording .such 
personal observations as my joiu'ney allowed me to make ivith regard to them. 

Help of political,, authorities. — In , inew of the ‘political' and other 
considerations which must necessarily prevail on -such ground, my tour could 
not have' been planned and carried out vnthout the consent and ;.‘^ipport of 
the administrations responsible for the respective portions of the’i^rqntier. 
Fortunately I was able to secure -tliis to the fullest possible extent, -^'and in 
addition I enjoyed also throughout most 'willing and effective help , from all 
indimdual o&cers acting, as local Wardens of the Marches., On • the’:' -side of 
the North-West Frontier >. Province Mr., E. B. Howell, 
friend, from the first showed kindest interest in my 
time before its execution'. ‘he . was succeeded asiH^ldent 
nel 0. B. Bruce, C.I.E., O.B.E-yh'I-.was favoured this 
■Officer, too, with all possible ' 'dohsideration and Vaid.v..'‘hi 
arrangements by which '. the Deppty Commissioners :hf'i tlih-^h'tier districts of 
Dera Ismad Khan and Baimu alijdythe Political Ageiithl^i^^^^dX . and South 
Waziristan facilitated my Ausits to-.&eir respective portiohsf^^^e border and 
my safe passage through tribal territory in IW^iristan,- 1 ..occasion 
further on. to record my gratitude. . ‘ "'ht''- - ' 'ii'iS.:'-'"' 

I was equally fortunate as regards "that majoi-;^art of my tour which 
lay in Baluchistan. There Colonel E. ;H.. .S. James, Cir.E., Revenue Commis- 
sioner, Baluchistan, accorded me the same .generous and ever ready help by 
which I had benefitted so greatly both on my passage through Darel and 

^ Cf. MaodoncU -Keith, Vedic Index, i, pp. 199, 238 ; Roth, Ninilia, p. 43. 

- Sco RV.f vi. 27. G ; Macdonell-Keith, loc. cU., i., p. 188. 

^Cf. Hillehrandt, Vedisclie Myihohgie, iii. p. 2C8 ; also ^Zur vedischen Mythologie imd Volkerbcwcgnng’ 
.Zeiiscliriflfiir Indologitund iTamstik, p. 16. 

The change of initial y > j and the subsequent one of j > cA is well known in Iranian dialects the use of which 
in the present Baluchistan is well attested from an early period ; cf. Gray, Indo-Iranian Phonology, pp. 70, 109. 
In the southern dialect of Pashtu the pronunciation of initial j as zh is quite common. 

The change of -a vya- into d can also he accounted for by the frequent assimilation of xy > v and by tbe 
weakening process which reduces medial v to resulting in the subsequent normal contraction of ara > d ; sco 
'Gray, loc. ciU, pp. 126, 210, 
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ac^cent HiiiiiuJiuslL territorie's in 1913 and during my expedition of 1926 
into.-- Upper- S'svat and on my searcli for Aornos. To Colonel C. T, Uaiikes, 
'.■.cii.E./Poiiticaf Agent, Loralai, and Khan Bahadur I'cSharbat Khan, C.I.E., 
Pohtical Agent, EhSb, in whose agencies most of my archteological spade work' 
tvas done, I • owe sincere gratitude for all the facilities they ■ secured to me 

as- regards, local guidance, labour and transport, and for much kind hosintality 
• -besides. Nor should I omit to mention my obligations to Major G. T. Dennys, the 
Commandant and the Officers of the Zhob Levy Corps, who by providing needfull 
escorts and transport did everything to render my movements safe and easy. 
In the Quetta-Pishin District where my tour was concluded, I received equally 
valuable assistance from Colonel J. A. Brett, C.I.E., Political Agent, and Khan 
Sahib, Nur Abroad Khan, in charge of the Pishin Sub-Division. 

. Limitations of programme.— Before I proceed to record the archaeological 
results of .iny, tour in the topographical order which it followed, a few -pre- 
liminary remarks • on the character of my labours and on the scope of the 

present report may be useful. The great extent of the area which it was 

proposed to examine — stretching from north-east to sputh-west for over 300 
miles' in a straight line — and the limitation of the time available made it 
deaf from the start that the object to be kept in dew could be only- a general 
survey , of)'!.iffie ancient remains traceable and not their complete exploration. 
Such ar^.-ftffvey .would necessarily ■ aim at determining the general character, 
and if- "pQ^ible . the approximate epoch, of each site examinejd. But excava- 
tions und^aken for this purpose at special sites were to be -confined to the 

measure;uieeded'3$d-' secure reliable data for settling essential points ; no attempt 
could •be^.m?.de.>>^t complete clearing. 

I similar limitation ' also for the scope of the record here 

presented./ 'hA^all endeavour to exact details; regarding each surveyed 

site "as.- observed. AttS -.noted at tlieS time, and by description and illustrations 
adequately, to indicate- the gend'al character of the archaBological materials 
recovered .-:.Aom each- Tocality. But as regards remains of ' prehistoric civiliza- 
tion whibhV'form by;.'/-iar- the greatest portion of 'these materials, neither the 
time available' for-;'^e‘_;pr‘eparation of this report nor the range of my com- 
petence will- -..permiv^fany ' systematic analysis ■ being offered here. Protracted 
observation in the '.-held has; indeed led me to form certain quasi-empiricai 
conclusions as to the sequence of the different styles among the decorated 
ceramic wares which are abundantly repretented among those materials and 
perhaps, are more likely than the rest to afford chronological guidance. ’ 

Comparison of prehistoric materials. — But I am fully aware that for 

the correct interpretation of such criteria in the case of materials not controlled 
by datable finds comparison with similar relics from kindred archseological field 
is essential. I cannot claim familiarity with the latter, except in the ^ ^ 
of the prehistoric sites which wind-erosion has laid bare - in the desert 
of- Sistan.i There the remains of painted pottery dating from chdcolitK 

’ For an account of these sites and their ceramic remains, cf. a ' .. ” 

^^rmosi Asm. 11 . pp. 949.972, 
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times sliow indeed a very striking reseniLlatice to- our (k)rrcspon^.iig- 'TcJicA • 
from early Balncliistan mounds. Tlie abundant materials of, probably ..-syiiilar ' 
types -R-bicb the excavations at Mohenjo-daro,. Harappa and Niil , have-, yielded 
are not accessible to me at the time of vriting. ' Nor can I find 'leisure at 
present for a proper study of the materials, also corresponding in -character, 
brought to light by the PumpeUy expedition in Transcaspia, by- Br. Ander- 
son’s important explorations in , Central and Western , China and by e.xcava- 
tions in Mesopotamia. I shall have hence to leave the systematic classifica- 
tion and comparison of the ceramic finds from my recent tour to other and 
better qualified students. 


CHAPTER L— REMAINS OF THE WAZIRISTAN 

BORDER 

SECTION i.— OiD MOUNDS ALONG THE DKABAND-TANK LINE 

Start from Dera Ismail Khan. — On the morning of January 11th, 1927, 

I arrived at Dera Ismail Khan which, as the headquarters of. -tlie District 
bearing the same name and of the political, .and military authoritMS' control- 
ling the Waziristan .border, provided a conveiiient starting point my tour. 
The arrangements kindly made by Mr. C. H. Gidney, .I.C.S., .the.^^uty Com- 
missioner of the District, enabled me, in accordance witk i.illtcsfipfogramme pre- 
viously approved by Colonel C. E. Bruce, to reach..' on the-V.ffJIlcwing ‘morning 
Draband, an important post of the . Erontier Constabul^jrjr’4^a.b|^.- near the 
mouths of several valleys i which : descend, from the n6fthetiimo5t'"ajid highest 
portion of the Takht-i-Sulairhan ■ range l^ards' the.' indus-- plain. On the 33 
miles’ motor drive to -Draband it was of interest to- note how quickly the 
narrow belt of permanent cultivation irrigated from '.the Indus ‘gave- way to 
the bare tamarisk-studded, plain of clay, known as -.Di?))y|n and' 'very. '-'scantily 
populated, which forms by far- the greatest pormpriC (^-the district. ■ It can 
be made to bear crops . only in .places and int years-'-ni^^E^fticularly good rain- 
fall. The desert look of the ground changed only ■ .when ' passing into the narrow 
belt of Draband cultivation, a true ‘terminal, oasis,’ fed by canals from the 
small stream passing Drazinda. The conditions here determining permanent 
occupation are typical of all the other small oases scattered along the glacis 
of the hills of Waziristan and of the Sheranni country further south. That 
these conditions could not have materially changed since prehistoric times is 
made .very probable by what . the- examination of ruined mounds in the vici- 
nity of Draband and further north showed me. 

Surkh-dherai near Draband. — Mr. A. F. Perrot, District Officer in com- 
mand of the Frontier Constabulary on this border, who had first brought 
the mounds near Draband to my notice, had been obliged to take leave. But 
Mr. W. 0. F. Hodder, his Assistant, Idndly enabled me by his very efficient 
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^;lff4p.-to fisit -^e^jeen January 12t]i and 14tli tliese old sites aS ;>yeli as a series 
of '.ptiiers feqKeioned along the foot' oi the hills fi'om Chaudhwa^'; to Tank, a 
&tlnce of some 45 miles in a direct line from south to north.^ The first I examin- 
ed was reached aftter proceeding from Drabaud about 3i' miles westwards by 
the road,, to Drazinda and then crossing about half a mile to the north a rubble- 
strewn dry bed of the Draband stream, also kno^^^l as Lohra., The moimd 
rising close bejmnd this forms a very conspicuous object from afar. Owing 
to the brownish-red colour of its surface it appropriately bears the name SurJcJt- 
dJiefai., Its length ■ from ■ NE. to SW. is about 800 yards, its width, where 
greatest, over 300 yards, as shown b}^ the sketch plan (PI. 1). The width of 
the mound roust have been at one time far greater ; for on its north-western 
face^ where it . rises to a maximum height of about a hundred feet, it falls 
off mth almost vertical walls to what obviously was once a main flood bed of 
the - .stream, now )puite dry and largely covered with scrub (Fig. 2). 

Debris layers of mound. — The steep cutting here made by flood water 
shows quite clearly that the whole of the mound is of artificial origin and 
consists entirely of the accumulated debris from dwellings built mainly with 
earth and rough, stone work. In the strata disclosed on this side of the mound 
remains of rubble-built walls as well as single courses of lai'gc uncut stones 
could be made ■ out at varying levels. They are likely to have served as wall 
foundations tor- '.floorings. Broken pottery and animal bones, too, j^leutifully em- 
bedded in:' jtms debris pointed vuth -equal clearness to prolonged occupation. 
That this q(^dp.ati?Ii was probably more or less continuous"^ was suggested' by 
the .fact that; 'thq'* potsherds we were able to extract at varying heights and 
points of this ^cutting showed no- appreciable difference of type. 

Abundance „of potsherds. — This conclusion was fully confirmed by the 
examination of" the abxmdance of potsherds which cover the smlace of the 
mound ' where erosion-, 'caused by rain water, possibly to some extent aided 
also, b^yj^B^fi^tiqu, has .^reduced its sides to fahly steep slopes or cut them 
up intp..,h:|r;^Sw ravihesT as .the- sketch plan (PI. 1) shows. The work of erosion 
cum 'defla^dh was, yvhb -.do'ubt, facilitated by the great aridity of climatic condi- 
tions. ^ This aftpWs ■ of no-, ^.plant growth anywhere on the slopes of this and 
similar debris* mounds within the area over which my tom extended and hati 
thus deprived their sur%.ei: of the protection which a cover of vegetation might 
have afforded. Yet the, -comparative thickness of the surface layer of broken 
pottery found everywhere on these slopes affords direct proof of the 
length of time during which gradual erosion must have been at work on the 
mound sinee its occupation had ceased. Incidentally it also accounts for 

reddish colom of its surface to which the name SurM-dJierai -tLe ‘ 

. , • 5 j.ea tQOund/ 

IS due. 

Chronological guidance of pottery.— At sites like the mound of S 11 

dherai and others of the same type to be presently mentionerl wU ° 

^ wuere my survey 

^ The average rainfall per anntim is less than 8 inches in the Daman tract • rf n ' 

Dhtriot, 1884, p. iff ’ 
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from the general character of the pottery debris that we raay 'lioj* •fof'spine 
guidance as to the ■ fipproximate period of occupation;-/ Such guidance is likely 
to be afforded by a comparison of decorated pieces Avith similar materials 
from other localities in this region where indicia supplied by excavations or 
otherwise jnay help towards a relative chronological determination. It^is obvious 
that where the 'period of occupation must have been so protracted as the great 
height of the accumulated debris proves, the e\adence of remains exposed on 
the surface can be used only with caution. _ But at the same time sonic 
assurance may be derived in those cases where the abundance of decorated 
ceramic relics is so great and their distribution over the wliole site so. uniform 
as observed at Surkh-dherai and some of the - neighbouring mounds. 

For the reasons already indicated in my introductory remarks I cannot 
attempt any sj'stematic analysis of the pottery remains . collected at Surkli- 
dherai or at the other ruined sites surveyed. This applies in particular to 
the technical character and treatment of the material used and to • the shapes 
of the wares to which the fragments recovered are bkel}’- to have belonged. 
I must be content here and elsewhere to indicate the ■ chief characteristics 
common to all the pieces examined and mjirk briefly the prevalent methods 
of decoration and designs as illustrated bj”^ the specimens reproduced in Plate 
I. As all the specimens collected in the * course of my tour vSies V ' deposited 
at the Office' of> the Director General of'-'Archaiology their* furthoh. ‘.examination 
on the part of' competent students 'will not be attended ,H^/l.^jfii4ulties. 

\ Character of pottery from Surkh-dherai. — The material of iU specimens froin 
Surkh-dherai is a fine well-levigated clay easily obtained locally'/'ffom the alluvial 
deposit of the streams debouching at the head of the ‘Datnah.” There can 
be little doubt that most if not all of the pottery., ■js wheel-made. It is 
throughout burnt ■ hard and uniformly shows a .light ' pinlvisli-b.ofi body. 
All the pieces seen by me are 'unglazed. The decorate^f.fragra6]its'’;:{lre,T|paintcd, 
incised or ornamented in relief. In some cases paintipg is c'oi'fibifl’ed witli 
incised or raised ornament {see e.p., S.D. 1, 14^ 27-29, - 3$^' ^42^ PlV'l). 

Designs of painted potte:^. — The painted patterns are -’.'epcecuted almost 
tlnoughout in black over a red shp of difierent shhiJSs. But in " a few ca.ses 
designs in p-urplish-brown or black are applied over tlie unpainted pinkish-buft 
body .(S.D. 36, 39). The designs are mostly geometncal. and comprise simple 
straight lines, as for encircling rings over lip or neck (S.D. 4, 41) ; fairly 
wide hachures (S.D. 30, 34, 37) ; lattice work (S.D. 43) ; chewons (S.D. 40, 
42) ; rows of triangles (S.D. 35) ; chains (S.D. 31). Among more freely drawn 
motifs we find scrolls of different kinds (S.D. 36, 38, 42-3) ; leaves of various 
shapes (S.D. 29, 39), in one case combined 'with fine hachuring within (S.D. 
31). Only in one fragment, S.D. 32, have I met with what seems an animal 
form, representing a duck-like bird with head and long neck thrown back and 
feathers rising below the la-tter. 

Incised ornamentation. — The incised ornaments, executed with a pointed 
tool or stamped, comprise simple festoons (S.D.18) ; multiple horizontal bands 
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had to be, r^taicted to the examination -of relics on the 
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lof', a tradition tuat a large find of coins liad once Been made ony-tlie mound. 

^Subsequent -searclies wliicb tbis report bad encouraged were said to have 
remaii^ed' ^'fruitless. Tbis was certainly tbe case with tbe enqubies for old 
coins wbicb were made on my bebalf in tbe small Bazars of .Cbaildbwan and 
Draband. ' 


Chicha -dherai mound. — Tbe use of blr. Hodder’s motor car enabled me 
on tbe same day • to examine -also tbe mound known as . CMcha'-dJierai. It 
was reached by proceeding for 6^ miles, to tbe nortb-west of Draband along 
tile excellent / Frontier Road ’ qybieb leads along tbe foot of > tbe bills towards 
Tank, An^Vtben riding for "about 2A miles to tbe west across tbe waste 
furrowed^by tbe stony' torrent beds of ,tbe Sbaikb Haidar stream. Tbe mound is 
markedkin tbe Sinvey Sheet Ho. 39. I. 6 noth tbe height of 874 feet and 
rises about 25 feet .above tbe neighbouring scrub-covered ground. It is com- 
paratively ''small, .measuring about 150' by 110 yards. Among tbe broken pieces 
of pottery Avbicb thickly cover it there were numerous fragments painted' in 
blacken red groiin'd. Like tbe specimens, Ch.D. 8-18, . reproduced in PI. 
tbese'-sbowed often carefully executed geometiical patterns or bold leaf orna- 
ments reminiscerCtvJb'f motifs subsequently found on pottery from cbalcobthic 
sites. Among . tbe''mnpainted fragments there . were handles of vessels, like 
Cb.D.2, 3, tbe spout.- Cb.D.o and .^tbe round lid Cb.D.G (PI. H), suggestive 
of later origin. The';: broken terracotta figurine Cb.D.l shows tbe well modelled 
bead^'and torso O^f A^^bumped bull. Tbe hair on bead and buuip is indicated 
by punt^^, dots 'after Vtbe., fashion of figurines of animals farbiliar from Kbotan 
sites. PlOT^^^uman';. bones exposed near tbe north-eastern end of tbe mound 
indicate a bim®;jj^.pjace. 

Position ol^ mounds near Draband. — Tbe Cbicba-dberai mound bes close to 
tbe mon|^^^^‘^^be valley ..^in wbicb tbe Zao stream descends from tbe Takbt- 
i-Sulain^'’iange.; .A” cabal "taking ofi from it carries water to tbe constabulary 
■post, vi'r[age'',,'bf Z^ani. ; Tbe position thus closely corresponds to 

that ‘ siJ^esj^^i Draband (Surkb-dberai) and Obaudbwan are 
founA.,; to mark tbe main settlements in small ‘ ter- 
minal approximately the same period. Considering bow 

close all • tbr'eeA-pl^c^r'Se to the bills and bow exposed in consequence to pre- 
datory incursions, it seerris- difficult to resist tbe conclusion that their prolonged 
occupation points to a period during wbicb tbis portion of the trans-Indus 
territory was controlled by a power strong enough to assure protection from 
the troublesome semi-nomadic neighbours westwards. 


Move past Powinda camps. — On Janualry , 14th iny rapid sur 
continued towards Tank. Newly made connecting bnks of the strategic h' 

Road ’ made it possible to cover the distance of 44 miles to that to 1 

same day. No moimds were reported or sighted along that fine of thT^d^^- • 
trative border which runs near the foot of the outer bibs nast +>i n ^ ^Jm, 
posts of Zarkaui, Luni aud Manjhi. This absence of old sit/, 7 
by the fact . that no stream debouches from the bills bstw^^ accounted f< 

Bare as tbis glacis-like stretch of tbe ‘ Daman ’ looks it vof j Post 

« yet affords adequat 
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grazing for Jiti’e camels and sheep of those nomadic Powiuda tribes df Glulzai.. 
stock who anhuaUj move doj^ in their thousands for the winter nio;it]is ,from 
the snow-covered Afghan uplands to the plain of the Dera Ismail and*' Hera 
GhazI Khan Districts. The large camps (kirri) of Sulaimun Klicl Pdn-ind,as„ 
which we passed on the way to the Gumal river afforded interesting glimpse.s 
•of these, hardy nomads and their ways. Their .Regular annual moves up' and 
■down by the. Gumal and other routes through the" hills rejnesent a seasonal 
migration which probably reaches far back in the ages and would well, deserve 
special study for the sake of its historical'! interest. The Povundas’ Posits as 
graziers, caravan traders .and carriers hie' peaceful "enough — after their’ 'a^ns have 
been deposited on crossing the British hdniinistrative border. ’ But their^ passage 
through the hills ' of the Wazir and- neigh b'oiiring Pathiin clans has often' 1o be 
bought at the cost of serious fighting. : Close examination of the ‘ staff 
arrangements’ and tactical • methods by winch' the Powindas safeguard their 
marches through these difficult hiUs might be distinctljydnstructive for the 
student of similar nomadic organizations in the past. ■%, 

, Mounds near Kot-azam. — After crossing the southern , , jiia in bed of the 
Gumal near the Luni post we first reached ground iiTiga'^d-;from this river ’ 
at the village of Kotr-azam. Of tAvo small moimds to which I’ was‘ taken about 
li miles to the NISTAV. of the village one rose to a height', of about--10 feet ; 
the other Avas CA^en lower. Potsherds lay plehtifuUy!';,-;,ou both but . fcAV 
showed any, painting and all looked coarse and of la^'si'date.. Between them 
and -the road it was curious to note small . erdded'r “trenches cqrp'^ponding 
to regular ‘ Yardangs ’ and here knoAA’-n. as kand. ■ 

Mound near Dabra. — ^Passing some two and a ' half tidftles further north 
Ave reached the broa:d militar}' road, leading from Tanlc to thejim^lh of the 
Gumal. Before the great rising of 1919 it gave ac,?psg. to^ the route 

wliich passed up the defiles of the rh'ef . and .sei'A'ed for .j^onimunicapoji' AA'ith 
the adAmnced position at Wana intended ±o c&itrol B'ou,tliern W.diz&istcbJ* • IVe 
had proceeded by this fine highway recaUin^'!^-^an r^5«^‘ !>f.^j|;^^bpht . four 
miles from where it crosses the Avide torrent bCd .A\’n§iS);P'i. noticed 
a conspicuous mound rising beyond marshy gihund t^3^?|edst’.;;^;It ’ proA’ed to 
be about a mile distant from the road and to rise .-to a"’ ma^ffifim- height of 
about 20 feet, AA'ith a length of circ. 90 yards on its ’ top. Prohi the nearest 
v'illage on the road it may conA'eniently be designated as the Dabra mound. 
Among the abundant potsherds which coA'er it painted pieces Avere compara- 
th'ely rare. But these, as seen from the specimens, D.l, 4 (PI. Ill), shoAv 
distinct affinity to the painted Avare of. Surldi-dherai and Ohaudhwau, and the 
.same may be held of the incised or stamped pieces, illustrated by the speci. 
mens, D. 2, 3, 5-9. Among them there is a Avell-modelled handle, D.IO. On 
.returning tOAvards the road Ave came after crossing the military railway line 
from Tank upon a low swelling of the ground where potsherds lay scatterecj 
in plenty. Among them we picked up pieces of a different tj-pe, like D.12 
.(PL III), AAith large geometrical patterns painted in dark broAAm over light 
jelloAV.or grey ground. Here, too, was found the head, D. 11, coarsely modelled 
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aiJS pain-^d, of a-‘ small tuman figure in terracotta. Apparently ‘'most of tliis 
mound had . been- carried oflc -wben building tbe railway embankment. Having 
regaiiied • tbe road, and proceeded a mile fuitbex I. was shown a small mound 
known as 8ra-ghwi^i, quite close by its side. All potsherds found on it looked 
of poor make and latd. 

Shah-Zamam-dberal near Tank. — ^Einally having been met en route by K. S. 
Safdar Khan, Offg. Assistant Commissioner of Tank, I ^^sited the large mound 
known from a neighbouring village, as Shah-Zamani'dherai and situated close 
on 3 miles to the south- Aest of Tank town. It rises to over 70 feet in height 
and extends for about 310 yards from east to west, wnth a mdth of circ. 
160 yards. It forms a very conspicuous featiue on the edge of the Tank oasis. 
Far advanced; erosion has cut up the mound into a series of steep and narrow 
ridges ftumng down into a small horseshoe-shaped depression which a lower 
mound bounds on the south-west. All the slopes are thickly covered with 
potsherds among,' which ' pieces painted with bold patterns in black over red, 
as shi%n by the specimens ' Sh.Z.1-7 (PI. Ill), could be picked up in- plenty. 
A brief search produced also fragments of bone bangles, like Sh.Z.9 ; small 
beads of bode arid . paste as well as small pieces of -worked alabaster and copper. 
In view, of these finds a,nd,;':the much-eroded' condition of the mound it appears 
to me probable that-, .the lowest of its debris deposits may go back to a com- 


paratiyely, early age. . ;f'; ; 

Halt at Tank' townj^A.vbusy day’s halt 'at Tank made- it possible for 
me to with the- willing ' help ' of the Assistant Political Agent, Southern 

Wazlristan, ■■^%l5m;.^.Nakhshband Klian Bangash, to the detailed arrangements 
which were needed to assure'' ' my safe passage through i .IYazir tribal territory 

beyond F.ort Sarwekai, and in addition to visit old momids reported in the 
vicipityi':'The small towip'of Tanlc is situated ' -within a fertile oasis abundantly 
irrigated' from the river. Owing to its position near the mouths of 

the. two main valleys of Southern Wazhistan it is likely all tlu’ough historical 
times -not^,.to have fq^ed a local trade emporium for the hill tracts 

to the -^est.^ The:' same position^ accounts a«o for its hamng been a favourite 
objective fdr’^-A'^Zjr raids. The^ on more than one occasion, even since the 
British annexion, ' resulted in thn sacking and burning of the town. 

Remains of Lakhi -kot.— The site now occupied by Tank is avowedly not a 
very old one, and local tradition points to Lakhi-kot, about a mile to the 
west, as its former position. There a mound measuimg about 360 by 150 

yards rises to a height of 10-12 feet above the cultivated ground around 

Plenty of pottery debris is embedded here in loose earth. But erosion has 
not yet proceeded sufficiently far since the site was abandoned to cause it to 
form a fetiuct crust on the surface as at the old mounds previously described 
Pieces of glazed stoneware and also of porcelain clearly proved tb^ 
been occupied do%vn to mediseval times if not later a , ^ 

coarse ■ pottery examined many showed broad band^ f i ^ f pieces of 

otherwise unpainted surface, while ornamentation of the 

tte p,e,d„„sly. described ra, conspioaoa,,,. absent, fc' AT "TpecTaS 
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examination' j'-of Lakhi-kot ofiered some chronological interest,- Finds nf coips, 
apparently Muhammadan, as ■u^U as of ‘ treasure ’ ^vere reported, t^e latter 
being held to account for the name Lakhl-Jcot,^ ‘ the fort of Lakh owners' (Seths).’ 

Mounds of. Aba-khel and •Kot-Pathan,— Another mound, known as Aba- 
khel from an adjacent village and situated ‘about three-quarters of a mile to’ 
the , north-east of the Tank railway station,^ proved imdoubtedly old. It is 
about . 30 feet high and of conical shape, measming about 25 yards across 
on its flat top. Both the painted potsherds, with patterns in black on red 
ground -{see the specimens A.Kh.0-7, ..PI. Ill) and ^bhe incised or staniped 
pieces (A. Eh. 1-3, 8) are of superior clay and show "patterns such 'as are met 
with at the mounds of Draband and- Chaudhwan. Here' the fragmenl of on 
iron spear head or missile was also picked up. A second old mound pointed 
: out close to the village of Kot-Pathan, about 2 miles to the north-east of the 
railway station, was too closely covered; with stone-marked Muhammadan graves 
to permit of a proper search. A coral bead picked up here may well be recent. 

Pottery of Kot-kat-dherai. — But a ride of another 4 miles in the- same 
direction past the village of Shah Alam, .over ground partlj:/ cultivated and 
partly waste, cut up by flood beds, brought, us . to,, another vlar^e^. .mound un- 
doubtedly marking an early settlement. It takes its name Kdl-Tcat-dhcrai 
from a village some distance off to the east. It rises ;tq a .height of about 
40 feet and extends for circ. 300 yards from NE. to.. SW. Erosion has far 
advanced here-... and furrowed the moimd . into , ■_ steep ^^ravines^ . Potsherds lay 
here thick on all slopes, and among the ’ painted ' or o-therwis'e decorated frag- 
ments {see the specimens .K.K.1-9, PL III) ornament.4 .tie same 

type as previously described in the case of the mounds of- 35ra§ahd, ‘ etc., were 
frequent. The' terracotta fragment, K.K.IO, is curious, representing perhaps 
the lower part qf a dressed figure. In addition we 'Collected here in the course 
of a rapid search pieces of ornamented bone ban^<?§i {K,K.11-13, Pi. Ill) 
besides .a number of small beads in stone and;.. bone. ^ 

V ‘ /' 

SECTION ii.— SITES IN NORTH WAZIRISTAN ANIj; A MODERN felES. 

* -VM ’ * ’ 

Start for "Waziristan. — Kot-kat was the last;' old site in the vicinity of 
Tank of which I could learn. Telegraphic communications of the Assistant 
Political Officer exchanged "with Colonel Bruce and the Commandant of the 
South "Waziristan Scouts assured me on my return to Tank tha arrangement 
allowing me to pass through tribal temtory to the Zhob border on the Gumal 
were practicable by the route I intended to follow. So I was able on the 
morning of January 16tb to set out for my short tour in Northern Waziristan* 
It was to take me to certain ruined sites to which Jlr. Howell had called 
attention. Incidentally it was also to let me see something of the gi"eat system 
of strategic roads, a true Limes, which since the arduous campaign of 1919 
against the revolted Wazir and Mahsud tribes had been constructed to assure 
the progressive pacification of this troublesome frontier region. 
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'I^or tlife purpose it -was necessary for me to cross nortkward into- tlie Batmu 
District E^d to ‘ enter the Toclii river valley from tlie side of. the town of 
Bauhh, Considerations of time obliged me much to my regret to do the journey 
from Tank to Miranshah, the headquarters of the Political Agent and of the 
North, Waziristan; Scouts, a total distance of 116 miles, by car in a single da}', 
r should have had even more reason to regret the rapidity of the. passage 
which took me by the new ‘ Erontier Road ’• through the gorges of the Bhittanni 
hill range at Bain into ,the open plain of the lowerjuost Kiirram valley, had I 
not already in the years .19,04 and 1906 had occasion to ■i'isit the Bamru District 
and to examine the intereSfi:^ 'ancient site of Akra, marking its ancient capital. 
Here I must be content to refer to section ii of the report on my archaeo: 
logical tours of those years. There I har'e discussed the ancient geography of 
the whole Kurram region and the descriptions left by the Chinese pilgrims of 
the fertile and always important district of Bannu (Pa-hsien’s Po-na, Hsiiaii- 
tsang’s FcC-la-na).^ 

Past Bannu to Khajuri.— From the town- and cantonment of Baimu .which 
by its natm’al - position is. destined to become the true base of the ‘ Waziristan 
Limes ’, the journey lay ;alnng the magnificent motor road which, protected by 
military camps and ‘ KhasSadar ’ . watch-posts (Fig. 1), leads across the barren 
alluvial fan- of the B'aran torrent- and then up the valley of the Tochi. Where 
the road fifst reaches 'i'fairly open ground on the right banlc of the river, at 
the,-: lower end' qf_ -the/.'fertile- valley.' tract known as Dam’, there lies the fort 
of Khajuri, .held by North Wazuistan’ )Scouts. About a quarter of a mile to 
the souiSr of;. jt; riseq a small -.mound, about 60 yards in diameter and 20 

feet high. .;-i ‘oid-'SSt visit itvilmtil my second passage up this portion of the 
road-, having di’st heard of if during my halt at Miranshah as a place, from 
which . {^ihs. had been obfiftihed by' Captain ' Robinson of the , N. Wazirisfan 
.Scouts';;: T’ifentiful potsh^^’'*''covering the mound proved that it' marked a place 
•of prolonged occupation. But among them I could find no fragments of painted 
•or othermse decorated pottery -of the type. . so common at the Draband 
.or ..Tank ' htOunds’; even pieces • showing plain black stripes were rare. This 
Indication ;'of. '-.''late dhifeA-- for the mound was ,^ppoi’ted by local informa- 
tion which pointed tq-the reported coin, finds .--ijlkMug been of Muhammadan 
issues. ' . 


Population of Daur on lower Tochi — It was interesting to note small 
■towers scattered in the fields of the neighbouring villages. They used to serve 
as temporary places of refuge fox the Dauxi cultivators when surprised by raids 
•of their Wazir ueighbours from the hills. Prolonged occupation of the fertile 
und well irrigated portion of the Tochi valley is supposed to accoimt for the d 
Iterate a-ud morally weak character attributed to the Dam’is thouvl -H 
a physically strong Pash-fcu-speaking people. The same behef prevaik 
the Batmochi population of Bannu in which, however, a conside 11 
of older non-Pathan ethnic elements may reasonably be assu ^ d ^ 


‘ See Stein. Archc^ological Survey Work, N. W. Fronlier Province and Baluchutan, 


1906, pp. 4.10. 
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Ruined . Ark-ghundai.— -At a point about 27 miles fxor^ BanniV 

and' about* 'Gvmiles beyond - Kbajuii tbe motor road approaclics closi? to tlic 
river where it bends round the foot of a small but conspicuous rocky biObek 
on the right * bank. This isolated eminence; is situated a little oa er a: mile 
to the south-east of the fortified* camp near the \dllage of Idak and commands, 
the route, along the valley bottom ; it is knovm as Ark-ghnujai^ ^ the hillock 
of the citadel ’ The. hillock .rising about 120 feet above the .fields by the river 
{see the sketch - planj PL 1) is thickly covered on its top.and slopes with massOvS 
of rough stones which once belonged to the walls ' yof dwellings and towers* 
As the name Ar/c-ghtindai shows, these .remains ‘arj^ldcally attributed to the 
stronghold of some old ruler, and perhaps rightly.. Steep .cliffs are ‘exposed 
along the northern slope, of the liillock and also near^ the foot of, its southern 
end. Elsewhere ,they are likely to be hidden- by the -accumulation of debris. 
As safe access to water is assured and a stretch of flat ground, now under 
cultivation, intervenes between Axk-ghmidai and some smaller rocky knolls 
to the south-east the position ' presents, great natural advantages tor defence. 

.^Remains of ruined Stupa*— That the . site .Avas occupied during pre-Muhain- 
nuidan times is proved by the remains of a massive enclosing wall near wlmt 
probably was a Stupa, traceable near the south-western foot"' of the hillock* 
There a massive wall of large dressed stones, measuring up to 4' 4"*;jby 2' and 1 
foot thick, rises to a height of about 5 feet above the debris.' Tliis wall (Fig. 3) 
is exposed for, a length of. 51 feet and .'shows, a , thickness of -C feet..^. At 
its northern' end it turns at right angles up the slope hut can be traced in 
that direction only for a few yards. Within the angl^ thus Jormed'tht^c rises 
'a solid circular mass of rough stone masonry to otavheight feet above 

the extant top of the aboA’^e mentioned .wall. -All round it runs a trench showing 
where an, outer masonry facing, probably of dressed, stones, has been removed 
in recent years, - evidently to supply building' diarrieter*‘i3f the^ 

^ circular structure measured betAveen the outer .edges of “^hisArench appears to 
have been- about 16 feet. Judging from the shape’ and solidity of the surA^A^ing' 
masonry, I belieA'e, it may safely be taken to . mark . the remains a small 
Stupa. The massive stretch?, of wall passing b.y t-he.^,si(^ of ;^t'^*^ngay 'possibly 
haA'B served as the supporting w^U for a terrace intended to proAnde leA'cl 
space. But excavation would be needed to prove this. If. remains to be men- 
tioned that roughly in continuation • of the line followed this wall there is 
exposed along the foot of the ridge of the south a stretch of natural rock wall, 
about 40 yards long which looks as if cut by the hand of man. It may, 
perhaps, have been intended to serve a defensive purpose. 

Site occupied in Buddhist times. — The dating of the occupation of the 
site from Buddhist times is confirmed by a copper coin of Kaniska, showing 
the rimning Avind god OAAO on the reverse. It was brought to me by 
.a cultivator of the closely adjacent village of Zerakki as having been found 
on the liillock. Other Kushan coins are knovn to have been collected there. 
From the same villager was acquired a Muhammadan copper coin Avliich has 
not yet been determined. In view of the above chronological indication some 
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ijiterest'^may attaoli to tEe pottery- remains found on the hillock.. Most of it 
consists '.of coarse thick ware painted red on the surface. What little of deco- 
rated prices could be found ordinarily showed broad black or dark brorvn bands 
painted on- the inside or on the rim. Only -pn two fragments did I notice 
crudely executed geometrical patterns. One small fragment of superior make 
shows a glazed surface on the inside with part of a scroll executed .in bluish- 
.gr.een. This piece probably belongs to the Muhammadan period when the forti- 
fied hil|pcler;s dilrely to have served more than once as a temporary place of 
tefuger-c-'' y ; 

From MIranshali to -'^^Imvain. — Passing through the large defensible camp 
of " Idak, '^bccupied by/* an Indian battalion with x>lenty of mechanical transpoi-t, 
I reached the same evening the fort- of hliraushah, the headquarters of the 
Political , Agent and of the North Waziristan Scouts. The kind reception accorded 
by the former, .Captain C. G-. N. Edwards, and by Major C. B. T. Erskine, 
Commanding the Scouts, enabled me to .■ start early on the following morning 
in the company of the latter distinguished Frontier Officer lor the fort of 
Spinwam situated to the 'libr'^-east in the Kaitu valley. Near this Mr. Howell 
had indicated 'the presencei„;df' an. ancient mound. Ma.jor Brskine’s car having 
•carried lis down ;the.|road> as’ tar as the Mir Ali post, some miles obove Idak, 
we picked up our escbrt!^'‘.of Scouts and then marched, mostly on foot, across 
bare hiUs. to the wide Bheratala plateau traversed by dry torrent beds which drain 
intp:,? the-: *Ba-ran river.’ It/ was - a typical Waziristan landscape of barren 
hillsides', with -.potentially fertile stretches of plain left uncultivated owing to the 
Wazirs’ noma^rayersion^ip regular agricultural labour. Such temporary hahitetions 
as we pas^^''''W^^|mtenautedv their owners having moved with their flocks down 
to the.-lpwer<-5>Valleys. to escape the tryingly cold and bitter rsfinds *of the 
seasonV^' , ; 

- laicribed boulder .^(s^fi Dre-dhere.^ — The road we followed fornds part of an 
important line of'^.i-comniunication connecting the Tochi valley with Thai where 


the railway running up from the Indus past Kohat meets the open higher 
valley .the Eurram. But of traffic along it we saw none. From the small 
post guardefl/hy local^ AVazir ‘ Khassadars ’ and appropriately knomi as ‘ JS'hn- 
lare’ (‘-half-way’) wc/'were guided across the stony plain to a point about 
Ij miles to the north-west. There at ,-^he foot of small rocky hillocks, called 
Dre-dhere and marked on the half-inch map. with -the height of 2,138 feet, 
an. inscribed stone was reported. -.It ''proved a large block of .stone about 4 
feet high standing isolated and hence easily noticed on this bare ground. It 
bears on one side four lines of shallow graffiti from 2" to 4" high which looked 


like Effiarosthi characters. Curiously enough these lines, each containing frdu 

two to five ‘characters’, run at right angles to the base of the stone as al 
present placed. In order to make sure of some photographic record I wa‘ 

obliged to rub the shallow outlines with a piece of whitish stone picked nr 

from the ground. An examination of the uhotoum-n]-. +t,„c 4 . i 

It would scarcely be safe to attempt a definite decipherment without a proper 
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cast or iiik'.iinjpression for tlie taking of which neither time ‘nor materials were 
available. The' conjecture may, however, be hazarded that the top .’line con- 
tains on the 'left the figure 30 preceded by the iinperlectly spelt wokI mmvat, 
‘year’. That- the stone was. likely to offer itself for the passing record ^ of a 
wa}ffarer is sho^vn by the letters L P which some British soldier marching by 
this route has* roughly scratched below. < * ' 

Mound' n^r Spinwam fort.— After crossing the watershed in a narrow 
rocky glen we reached the valley, here fairly open, of .the I^aJtir^river. On 
the opposite banlc we arrived at Spinwam fort. It is built oh a^^terrace rising 
steeply above the river and commands the route W^e Kui-ram.' jfoout a hfile 
to the north-west of the fort there rises' a conspicubu^Vtnound of ioffghly cir- 
cular shape to a height of about 40 feet above the strip of cultivated. ground 
by the left bank- of the river. Jts top’ is occupied hy‘ some dwellings ^’within 
an enclosure of rough stonework which could not be entered' An examination 
of the slopes soon showed that' the mound which , measures about 70 yards 
in diameter at its foot, is of artificial origin and lilce the ‘ dherais ’ visited 
near Draband and Tank is composed of the accuthlilated debris from dwellings 
built mth mud walls or rubble. Owing, J>erhaps,'\to; the prevalence of tlie 
latter material no erosion Nullahs had formed '^oia^ the ; slopes. Hence most of 
the pottery exposed on the surface' consisted only of’ coarse red Ware; plain or 
showing black bands. But in the course of a careful search’? we pideed up lower 
down also fragments of superior ware decorated vdth*‘*'geometrical'- patterns in 
black over red . or buff ground and bearing' a distinctly ; early .’appearance (for 
specimens, see PI. IV) - The same is true ' of thdHragmtmt,; 9, a bone 
banglb' with incised geometrical design. The * few Muham^ll^rh' 'popper coins 
which^’ were shown to me as haying been* found here' only intilcat(i ithat the 
mound continued to be occupied by. . dweUiugs in ti^pniparatively rdicixt times 
just as it still is at present. A small bronze figunj^,^"a bird, ac(Jiu;;c^/ by 
Major Erskine from tliis spot, curiously recalled , a simifer 'o'bject purcliased by 
me at Keriya.^ It had probably like the latter * served as -a. finial .-for a small 
spoon to apply antimony with or for an ear-pick; . ; . 'V.-' 

March from Spinwam to Kurram valley ifnouth. — .the sp^ng. of 1912 
shortly before my departure, to Kashlnn to prepare*; if or my third ^ Central- 
Asian expedition I had learned ol;Un|;ient remains situated on the hills imme- 
diately overlooking the Kurram river Vherevit debouches into the open plain 
of Bamiu. I had then- been unable to^'foUow up this report. But having now 
by my visit to Spinwam been brought comparatively near to this north-eastern 
corner of Wazlr territory I was glad to avail myself of the chance for a rapid 
inspection of the site. Major L. B. Barton, Deputy CJomnnssioner, Bannu, 
had very kindly agreed to make the necessary ‘ tribal arrangements ’ for gui- 
dance, etc., to the locality just beyond the administrative border of his 
District. So on the morning of January 18th I was able to start from Spin- 
warn fort down the Kaitu river with an escort of local Wazirs. The route 

Seo Ancie7it Khotav, ii PJ. IJ, Kcr. 001. For two Binall figurcjs of a similar typo broaglit from a SistSn sito 
and probably also mediaeval, of. Innertnosi Asia, iii. PI. OXVI, Sar. 02, 04. 
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proved distinctly ‘ difficult from tie point vffiere tie river enters .'into narrow 
and practically impassable defiles on its way to tie Kurram. BTiat rvitb tie 
delay cadsed by tie need of securing a second camel for tie transport of out 
mod^^i amount of baggage and’ by the troublesome passage of the Bobar 
gorge • the watershed on the Ghasiara-narai pass was gained • only after five 
hours’- march. Beyond it the descent over a steep and narrow crest led into 
a- perfect maze of narrow ravines eroded from the shale and cufibusly, u-ecalling 
the ground I remenibered from the Tolcuz-dawan gorges above Kashgar. Eor- 
tunately ^ the' sure-footed local camels negotiated tlie descent without mishap. 
But it was not until aft^Sj;^. p.m. that we emerged from those ’ gorges and a 
succession 'bf rockj’-i ridges -.ipto, the narrow valley of the Kurram near the Khas- 
sadar po'st bf 'Shahidan. , /h'' 

Ruined', site above .eShahidan. — Considering that the Banlxu cantonment 
some 8 'miles, distant 'had to be gained the same evening our survey of the 
sites to which I was taken- by the guides whom the Malik of the Muhammad 
Khel Wazirs had provided was bound ' to be very rapid. All the same it 
proved of distinct interest.-' f About half a mile to the north of the Khassadar 
post, kno-wn as Shahld^j froitii lat'ge Muhammadan burial grovmd, there sketches 
a low plateau along 'fvKbr; /tight bbank of the wide flood bed of the river, as 
shown in the . sketch .plahh-'t’k 1.' Its approximate length from noi-th to nouth 
is about ^50 . yards, ^nd its width circ. 220 yards at its northern end -where 
a bed boiindskit.- /The whole of tliis area which rises about 15 feet 

above the\g^nd- and’ ’shingle of the ri-^^er bed, is covered with the debris of 


completely' dd'C^ed-.dwellmgs.‘.;-This consists 'of rough stones once, no doubt, set 
in walls of r.jnh.d^^d. rubble. The site is knovm as Zusie-xror (“ fire of stones”).’ 
The name is -fi^plained. by a legend 'which . .tells of the'^'residence of a. certain 
wicked bfe?iig ha-ving been,5|estroyed here . by • a lire from heaven and an accom- 
panying- - rain of ston^,.-„^ punishment for a particvdarly .sinful act. Among 
the- plentiful potsherd^'rthose decorated -with painted, incised or relief patterns 
are mostly of types represented also at the sites near Draband and Tajik, 
as shown-' by the specimens marked Sh.i in 'Pl; . lY. But by the side of the 
nsnal geometrical patterns in- 'hlat;k.»on. red 1 -noted ,the comparative frequency 
of fragments with designs more roughly executed- in varying shades of broum 
or purple • over light ground which suggested continued later occupation. 


Fortified -plateau, above left bank of river — On the opposite side of the 
Kurram bed a bold: and much-eroded ■ hill range strikes approximately from east 
to west. A steep spur projects from it towards the river and forces it to 
make a sharp westward bend before it finally emerges from the defiles of ’t 
middle course into the open alluvial plain at Kurrain-gafhi The 
of this spur kno-wn as Clmnai-warsak falls ofi -with steep cliSs aud^^^ 
scarps to the -winter channel of the river which washes its f detritus 

of about 120 feet above the latter it bears a small plat ^ ^ height 

the north-east by precipitous clifEs and bounded alone it ®oIed. from 

deeply cut- ra-viue which runs down to the river (see th ^ 

This plateau over an area of about 200 yards from ’NTTi'^ ^ plan, PJ, 

• and a little 
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over 100 yards across is closely covered mth small niomids formed? by the 

debris of rubble-built structures: The vail vbicb enclosed it is' clearly., traceable 
in the shape of a decayed mound of large rough stones along the*- northern 
face. There it forms a kind of outwork above the mouth of the previously 
mentioned ravine ; after curving round this ‘ it rmis up straight to the ^ bare 
cliffs overlooking the plateau. At that comer a tower may once have protected 
the enclosure. Exom there the wall . ruUs dovm to the southern angle of the' 
defended area, protected here by' a small round bastion^ and* then turns towards 
the river face of the plateau. It then follows this .to the ‘ projeJting oxitwork 
in a line' adapted to the small ravines in which tljj^ffcainage from the plateau 
finds its way down over the steep, scarp towards t^e. riven 

Fastness of Padshah -kotkai — Local tradition has (July, recognized" the character 
of this small acropolis by applying to it the name of ' Pdd^haJt-lvfJcoii ‘ tlie 

king’s castle’. Considering its position, made xery - strong by nature but 

inconvenient of access at the same time, as welL. as\,the very limited space 


available, this walled enclosure was obviously more lilvely to have serv^ed as a 
place* of safety for a ruler than as the permanentf^'ahdde of a settlement. That 
a large settlement had, however, once existed ini ihe\ close’ of this hill 
stronghold became evident to me as I looke'd ilbm its soutbern angle 

towards the great flat-topped alluvial terrace wliich ''stretches from the southern 
foot" of the spur towards the’ left banlc of the river ‘opposite ^>Vthe' rtllage 
lands of Kurram-garhi. The one mfie to the inch map shows; this great terrace 


to rise fully 42 feet aboVe the shingle bed of the river ; ’it is lienc^ left Avholly 
uncultivated. As my eye passed ever its bare expan^c^’i ’cbuld'j^ kiiy recogiuze 
a perfectly straight line crossing it from the escarpment river bank 

towards^an eastern outlier of the ’same . hill spur on which I stded. ^his line, 
about half a mile distant, could ' only mark the rem|3n^-of 'a wall bi^^fampart, 


and my guides when their attention was called ^^it once recognised ft 

as the murclia or ^ wall’. Scattered mounds cover the^- ai^a which extends 


between it and the foot of the . spur and winch it ob\do'fisly was, * intended 
to protect. , . - 

Area of former occupation.- ‘below stronghold. — 1^ greatl}^ regretted that 
the approach of darlmess precluded exai^iiation there; ‘ and then, -and even 
more that the definitely settled arrangements for my passage through tribal 
territory in Southern Waziristan made it impossible for me to spare time for 
a return to the site from Bannu. All I could do was to diSpe for the chance 
of a visit on a future occasion and to arrange meanwhile vdth Slajor L. B, 
Barton for a rough survey of the ground. The sketch plan which he very 
kindly had prepared for me by a subordinate of the Irrigation Department, 
clearly shows there an area roughly triangular in shape, approximately half a 
mile long and three furlongs across where widest at its base hy the river. 
On this side and along the previously noted line running north-east towards 
the foot of the spur the remains of a circumvallation are e\ddently still trace- 
able. The plan indicates small mounds from decayed dwellings within this 
area. It is thus made certain that this site was once occupied by a 

E 2 
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settlement , of . considerable sip. Only examination on tbe spot could fnrnisli 
evidence -as to wlietber its ocbupation was coeval .witli that of Padsbah-kotkai. 
Witli regard' to tbe latter it must suffice for tbe present to state that among 
tbe pQttery debris scattered both on tbe plateau and on tlie slopes below it 
fragments \painted vutb geometrical patterns of an early type, black on red, 
were particularly frequent (for specimens, see Sb.ii. 3-6, 7-9, PI. IV). Nothing 
was known. , to my guides or those wboni . I subsequently questioned at Sbabidan 
of coins ot other, metal objects having been fomid at tbe two sites. 

Canal, heads , and < Ziarats of Kurram-garhi. — It was getting dark b}’^ tbe 
time we bad returned to‘ ’^mbidan and passing down by tbe right bank of tbe 
river " bad' gained tbe border '■'fort; of Kru-ram-garlii. It stands close to tbe points 
where all the principal ..qaiials of tbe great Bannu oasis take oli from tbe river, 
.j^^be positioji thus exactly ■ corresponds to a sn-haslii, the 'head of the waters^ 
^:to be foimd wherever the rivers irrigating the oases of the Tarim basin debouch 
' from the foothills of the . K^in-lun or T'iemshan and feed the canal heads. 
It was hence curious ' to find here, too, local sanctity attaching to the spot, 
and attested by much-freqlrented Ziarats with extensive graveyards around 
just as^,is.^ regularly the’i ca^e at -ithe ' Su-bashis ’ of oases in Chinese Turkestan. 

is '^’probable ’ Mat; the'rfe^ has here also to be sought in tlie 

surviv^ ' of local .worsMp; from pre-Muhammadan times such as is proved by 
archseologiedl- evidence for many modern sacred sites in Central Asia and other 
nqWf-Tslainic oduntri^^^ It was -mot. till late after nightfall that I reached 
the hospit^e..., 4 :oof ;of^ the . Deputy Commissioner’s Bungalow, once occupied by 
General ahd‘-,a^ec,eiyed there Major Barton’s^ kind welcome. 

S|6tI 0N m,-^p4ST,THE'WAZlRIST^ LIMES AND BEYOND. 

. .,;J6urney from tl^ .Tochi to the Gumal. — Tbe next few days of my 
jomney did not l|ad’^nie' to siu-'vey more of ancient sites, but were nevertheless 
very' instructive ^and full of quasi-antiquarian interest. Tbe)' took me past 
Miranshab, Razmak, Jandola al6ng most -of that great . system of militarj' roads 
wbicb since tbe operations following tbe./Waziristan risiiig of 1919-20 have been 
constructed right tbioUgb- tbe heart df’.'tbat forbidding bill region. They are 
, to assure its pacification and thus security on a particularly troublesome pari; 
of tbe Indian* North-west Frontier. Then after letting me see what may fitly 
be described as the exact modem counterpart "of a great Roman Lmes of early 
Imperial times, my journey beyond it, from Sarwekai Fort to the Gnmal 
allowed me, while moving and camping among Wazir tribesmeu, to gather 
impressions of such conditions of life as may safely be assumed mutatis mviandis 
to have prevailed in these barren biUs for many centuries past 

Problem of Waziristan border — It could not be my task here, even if 
;^had tbe leisrrre and means to collect all tbe requisite data, to sketch in 

> RcgardiBg local worehip at. ‘ Su-baabi ’ sites, cf. Serindia, iii. pp, ngj 1166 j Innermost' Asia, i 

69, 167, otc. * 

- See my * Note on Buddhist local Troisbip in Muhammadan Central Asia’, J, i?. A. 8., 1910, pp« 839 eqq 
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Any detail tlie ■ successive phases which the treatment of the problem presented 
by ■ the Waziristan border has undergone since the time when' the extension 
•of the British ‘ Raj ’ over the Trans-Indus portion of the Sikh dominion entailed 
the necessity of protecting its .settled, districts from Wazlr raids and ppi-sible 
Aggression from Afghan neighbours beyond.^ But the analogies to the problems 
which the Roman Empire had to face on its frontiers, and especially ’ those • 
■■towards nomadic or semi-nomadic neighbours, are so clo*se that' brief reference 
Jhere to the' similarity between the methods there followed and "those shccessivel}’ 
-adopted in this modern instance seems justified in the; ihttyest of hhe liisforical 

' ■ * : I .V ‘ i . 

.student, . • ; : ^ - 

Advance' into Waziristan. — ^For nearly half a "’century * aftel ’ iiiQ 
policy followed on this portion of the .Frontier b6m> the character of, quasi- ^ 
passive defence. A long series of raids and outrages in which the powerful 
Mahsud section of the Wazirs had the chief share, used' to he met merely by ^ 
-occasional punitive expeditions and prolonged blockades of the tribes along 
the administrative border., AVheu attempts made by the Amir of Afghanistan 
to obtain control over Wazii’istuh led by 1894 ,td a: "demarcation of the border 
.along the so-called Durand line passing west of ;* Waziristan, a -change 

-of policy followed. The operations necessitatedV'by' tliis demarcation 
to involve the opening up of certain main routes leading .through Northern 
xind Southern Waziristan. The safeguarding of these routes- from tnba] attack, 
;such as occurred particularly at Wuna, • was soon. '^lound’ ;^to lieceVsitatc 


the establishment of permanent military ‘posts/ 'along* ’.lbhcm ■ahd.:^:^ ’{Political 
Agencies to control certain tribal areas which hadi'^dught 'protection. 

Analogy to earliest Roman Limes lines. — The measiircs. adored during 
this phase of ^forward policy’ have ^Aeir exact the 
lines of ’*^he Roman Empire. These" under Augustus/ 5?ia Tiberius were ‘nlilitaiy 
, roads advanced beyond the administrative border ftit iie protection di the 
datter against tribal inroads and guarded by fortified postt auxiliar}' troops.- 
'That these Limes roads > ,brdinarily' followed the main valleys'/, the easiest lines 
for penetration offered -by nature, is. a fact exactly reproduced in Wazlristfin. 
'The routes opened after* 1894 vfith a>yiew to - the control and pacification of 
the tribes were guarded v'at intervals by;, military pos^ and led up the Tochi, 
the Gumal and for some . distance up ihe Tanlc Zam. The garrisons of regular 
Indian troops then placed the fortg - qfv Jliranshah, WunS and Jandola 
occupied positions exactly colTespdr^ug '* to. the castella or fraesidia established 
at the heads of those Limes routes of the earliest type. 


^ TJjo history of the rolations 'with the Wazir tribes ainco the British annexation of the Trans-Indus districts 
down to Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty is sketched in the main outlines in the Imjpa-ial Gazcllccr, ProriTJCfa/ ScricSf A*or/A- 
Wesi Frontier Province^ 1908, pp. 243-257. The articles there dealing with Northern and Southern Waziristan 
contain also n succinct hut admirably clear account of the physical features of the country and of its tribal inhabitants 
largely from tho pen of Mr. E. B. Howell. 

* I take my rcforonccs to tho systems successively adopted in tho construction of the limiter of the Roman Empire 
and to tho policies they wore intended to serve from Professor E. Horncmaim’s illuminating treatise on ‘ Hie neucsto 
limcsforsoiiung im lichto dcr romisch-kaiserlichon Grenzpolitik,’ Klio 1907, pp. 73-121 ; for tho principles under- 
iljdng tho early system of Limes roads, see foe. clf., p. 79 sq. 
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Events . of . 1897 and 1919.“Tliese routes safeguarded bY^ cliains of posts 
cojitiniied ' to serve tlieir purpose as far as tlie protectiou of tlie directly con- 
trolled -teiba;! area was concerned, in spite of reciuring outrages and such local 
attaclfS , as that of 1897 at Maizar on tbe upper Tochi wbich started tlie great 
Frontier' rising of that year. Nor did tlie substitution in 1904 for regular 
Indian.' troops of Militias raised mainly from local tribesmen and the uitbdraival 
of tbe former ' to strengthened bases Avitbin the administrative, border bring 
about any ma-teriarv change ; it was a measure for which the.. history of the 
Roman 'Limes, systenls '.offers also exact parallels. But that the pacification 
of the trc^iblesorne tribah^area was still far from being attained', the events of 
1919,'piwe^'.’only .too , "clearly. The Afghan attempts at invasion of British 
territory' by the rounds of: the Khyber and Kurram were accomjianied by a 
;;general.,jejting of alh.AVazir tribes. This resulted in all the forts and posts 
i^^arding the routes up The Tochi ' and towards Waiia being deserted by the 
local Militia, detachmeiits , or otherwise taken by the tribesmen. The revolt 
spread into the northern portion of Baluchistan. It needed a prolonged and 
very arduous campaigi, .’carried out under very tr}dng conditions of climate 
and ground, before thfivsubniission '.pf all Wazii- tribes to political control could 
finally be secured.; Vi'- ' 

Coiistructlon of great roads after Wazir campaign. — These operations lasted 
in pacts'"' into 'the year 1922 and involved hea'vy sacrifices. In order to 
assure the results attained at such great cost those responsible for the safety 
of the ih'diah:,' .Empiri^jiadopte.d ;a '' cpm'se which presents strildng points of re- 
semblhrice to rti^Sgysteni'*: introduced on the frontiers of the Roman Empire 
during pi^Pd^f . resumed .expansion from Claudius down to the.Flaman 
Bmp.e^Ti* an'd^Traj an. The routes leading up the Tochi and up the Tank 
Zam •■wefe turned into idagnificent highroads suited for mechanical transport 
of 'the ' heaviest sor% ; Ultimately they Avere joined" uji by a great- line of cross 
cojjimunication wiuOT. passes through the very heart of Waziristan over the 
high plateau of Razmak under the central massif of Shnidar and past the head- 
waters of . the Khaisora, tracts' before inaccessible and practically unexplored. 

Protection' -of Waziristan Limes — This great ‘Circular Road’ with its 
permanent bridges across . dangerous toitent beds and its numberless cuttings 
past difficult- mountain sides, is a triumph of modern engineering. Protected 
as carefully againfet human attack as ' it is against the vicissitudes of nature 
it now constitutes a true Limes of the type to which the term was x«t’ 
applied during that notable period of the Roman empire’s histoi;^' above 
indicated.2 ^ policy of conciliation has by means of .very liberal contracts 

made the construction and maintenance of this modern T,imoc in... 
very great material profit to tlie tribal sections through the area of which 't 
^ses. The same purpose is served by employing local tribesmen or ‘^Khassl- 


1 For this system and the new Limes lines supp orting it, of, Komemami toe cit -nn S'! 

milarly instructive development under Doiaitian in. the north of Oia n ’• ' it received a pnrti- 

aorosB the Middle Rhine. ® Provmceof Britannia and in the territoiy 

= Sec Komemaim, foe. ci(. pp, 84 b<i., lor a Roman • circular road > nf « i 
part ot the Limes hey.ond the Middle Rhine. losely oorresponding oLaraoter fo rmin g 
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dars* to look " after tie safetj^ of ordinary traffic .oi) tie road, ,jpf .cpia^c;‘agamst 
ample ^ tribal -‘allo^rances/ It is a system ^viici Ebman Limes routes,, top, are 
likely to iave kno-wm on more than one frontier. But more reliable f elements 
have replaced tie ^ Wazirs in tic Corps of Scouts %viici iaA^e succeeded ^-the 
vanisied Waztristan Miitia. . ’ / . • 

Fortified camps and Khassadar posts. — Tins during tie two days’ motor 
drive wiici took me from Bannu past Miran-siai up to tie Bazniak plateau, 
tien slightly covered witi snow, and ' down again by the Tanlc Zam to JnndOla 
and Sam^ekai Fort, a total distance of over 140 'miles, Ithad constantly iefore 
^my e 3 ^es scenes -which seemed to take me far hack in- .tie ages. To die stations 
which the coJiortes and alae of Roman auxiliaries ^ad , held fron^ Agricola’s 
line in North Britain as far tie Arabian Limes, from &yTia;dpwn to^ the Red Sea, 
there exactly correspond here the standing camps of “ Indian battalions-' with 
their fortified outposts we passed by at intervals. Between them there showed./ 
perched on commanding heights, hmall roughly built; towers meant to shelter 
Khassadar pickets (Fig. 1) like the hiirgi ol the African* and Arabian borders.' 

The castrum of Razmak and a Roman . Limes * In being.’ — Still more 
interesting it was' to find essential features ^of a Roman dlegion’s ca^lrujn repro- 
duced in the . large rectangular cantonment” win ci ‘‘situated ^ on the high and 
healthy plateau of Razmak, about 6,500 feet ahbye sea level, shelters a whole 
brigade including British troops; with artillery, auxiliar}^ services, ' ctci^-lSubstan- 
tial stone-built structures of all sorts line its roads, and where rthe rtvo principal 
thoroughfares leading from the gates cross each other, dike^ the Privcipalis 
and Deeimianus of a Roman castrum, there rises/ Iniildi^^ just' 
as if it were the Praetorium. If holds -the ' sunirher headquarpKl^ "political 
authorities controlling Waziristan. l^Tiile i^aying in^ rdsit th^(^pr*iji|pecting 
the large ‘well-filled hnarket which has sprung up 'during the veiy f^w;’ years 
since Razmak has/ come into being, I could noi help thiuliing how interesting 
will be the >task of the archjeologist who, saj^. some two "l^ou^nd years lienee 
will have the chance of exploring the ruins of^ this Limes! But instructive 
lessons, too, can be learned from this Limes wEile it is stiU 'in being.’ Thus 
when I met the movable column, that striking arm of the AYaziristan force 
marching back -on the road towfirds Razmak, it became easy to realise how 
great the advantages of mobility assured by a ■ highly developed road sj^stem 
must have been for those Roman legions which for centoies successfully 
defended the far-flung borders of the empire; against the pressure of formidable 
hosts and ever threatening barbarian inroads. 

Start from Sarwekai Fort. — ^By the afternoon of Januarj’' 20th I had 
-reached Sarwekai Fort, now the last post held by the South Wazlrisfaln Scouts 
towards the Gumal and Wana, There I found my camp safely arrived from 
Tank and on the following morning set out for that part of my tour which 
was to take me through tribal territory beyond the present line of the ‘ Limes.’ 
Khan Sahib Nawaz Khan, the capable Political Tabslldar dealing with the Wazir 


^Cf. Komomann, loc» ciU pp. Ill 6q[(l. 
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clans . ahead/ .haS made all tribal arrangements -Ihich were needed to assure' 
my safe,, passage. It was the. first to be made on'?. this ground by a European 
Officer : Mhce. . the events of 1919, apart from the' visit which had been paid 
■ to WSua-.-m the preceding year by Howell, then liesident in Wa,zu-istan, 
accornpahied by the movable column. ^ distance of aijont 9 miles up the 

Warochav .defile' and the bare uj)lands of hladijan beyond Captain H. H. Johnson, 
commfCnciing - at Sarwekai, kindly, accompanied us with a troop of South WazU- 
istan Scouts, while pickets crowned the' lieights. We took,, leave from him at 
a small destroyed, poSt' ' which commands a grand wcw, from. the. snow-cormred 
massif of ^.Shuidar far ay;ay .-to the ranges above Zhob, and then descended to 
the vall^ of. I)argai-6bo.' '^fiining towards Spin. 

•Pi^'sing’ / . under ' • Waziy'.’ protection. — There a large gathering of Wazir 
headmen,-. ^all.. mounted' on ponies of the hard)’’ local breed, with a posse of 
;^assadars and other followers, was waiting to talce charge of us. Wazirs 
..^re everywhere a higlily. /democratic community. Hence the number of ‘klaliks' 
and ‘ Sardars ’ frorn the, Zalll-khel, TojI-khel and Dotannl clans and their sub- 
sections whose company was considered essential was not less than forty, and 
Khassadar levies to .. provide^, ghard^ more than doubled it. All of them 
had taken their share in ' th^v, heavy fighting which accompanied the retirement 
in 1919 from Wana of the .few British’ officers at that fort vith the loyal 
remnanJi.';'’6‘f, ’its garrison. But this in no way detracted from the cordiality of their 
welcome. The post of .Dargai-obo lay, of course, in ruins, having been burnt and 
destroyed at ’the tini'e -. Uke e's^ery' otheji.?ia^eld before by the Waziristan Jlilitia. 

]\Jarch past IJ^rgairobd,' to' Spin.^yOur way .Jed to the basin of Spin, 
lying S.E..:ipf ;^at of -.lyana, where .jMr. Howell had kindly dramr my atten- 
tion ta^thfi^'jjpeastence o,f certain ' old, - remains. A couple,’ of miles after leaving 
Dargaf^hp I noticed a , little to the '-’horth of the route a low wall or platform 
built rongli stoue^^, Icnown as Mqpiai-ffJionisJcaiy about 54 yards long and 
2 feet broad. c(^d learn of no,:rlpcal tradition ,.attacbing to it, nor did tbe 
bare stony plateau eitfier here pr an;;0?^)iere, on the whole way down to Spin sho^ 
any trace of former Qccupati^. So Ahejjj|^ea suggested itself that like the long 
and narrow stone mounds known as (Mpl-gaz Sahib at Pesha\var and else- 
where in the Pe^shawar valley and v^jwpted as the resting places of some 
giant-like Mphammadan martyr and-vf^tat, it might mark the spot where a 
symbolic representation of Buddha ih'^i^ana had once enjoyed local worship* 
Some two miles before the barren valley led down to the plain of Spin 
came upon a small stream which' was said to be fed by the rivei’ of Wana 
Seeing that the map showed the course of the Wana Toi^ to lie fully siv 

^ It is of some interest to find the teim iol, in the general sense of ‘ river ’ used on ffround wIiM Z 

very early period has held an Irani on- speaking p opulation. The v? ord is obvi ously identical in • - 
tionToJii ‘TvhSch is now homo by several mountain Btreams joining 'the JhelaniandCh 

elopes of the Pir Pantsal Range ; see my note on Bajatarangm, vii. 63 "^te Honthem 

Sand^ttermto^^pr. ’ dorivativo of tW 

The word ioi in the above generic sense is known among a portion of the Khatt t tr i - 

possibly also elsewhere across the Indus. Is it possible that the Tav^t of the Kn h ^ t ^^strict and 

kiitized form of a term originally not Indian, or is fot one of the many words whichV^tu h °°b ^ ^ 

Aryan vernaculars ? as u as orrowed from Indo- 
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miles away .in.', a ‘direct liii ana separated from Spin by a conspicuous lull 

ebain^ it ioolced to me at^ the. time like a vory cuiious case of- bifurcation. 
It was . only after pSy^ return from this toui‘ that I learned the true eq^lauation 
from Mr. Howell, now Eesident in Kasliuiir. The small stream wliich descends 

from the ruined ]^t of Tanai and carries whatever water is cayailable for^ 

irrigation in the plain of Spin,- is indeed fed by the river from AVana.^ Eut^‘ 
it is only the' cons^ction of a Karejg at -a low saddle of- the dividing hill 
chain which has rendered this puzzling diversion possible^ - ‘ 

The plain of Spin. — The plain of Spin, 'quite level .and of obviously fertile 
soil, looked desolate enough when we reached it^^at afternopnJ> iu; the face 
of v an icy gale froih the south-west. It extends foh: fuliy ; 5 ix 'niile| fi^m Jiorth 
to south and is close on five miles across where \vid*est";' its average elevation 
. is about 3,600 feet! But onl}^ a very small portion of this area on ^tB-^Vesteni 
^side appears to be imder cultivation, and this top :is‘, only intermittent. The 
clusters ‘ of mud-built hovels, scattered over the treeless expanse, were, 

practically deserted ; for their owners who occupy theip onl}^ during part of 
.the spring and auturon had ’moved vdth their flocks^ to seek warmth in llic 
lower valleys. But now these ‘villages’ pf. thp Zalil-khOl AYazirs looked even 
.'more forlorn; for a large ‘ Lashlcar ’ of Siflaimau-khcl -Povindas had hi tlie 
preceding autunm overinm Spin in retaliation of Wazir attacks comniitted upon 
their ‘.Kafilas ’ while they were moving through the‘Gumal defilesr- over- 
coming the Zalil-khel in an unequal :.;;.fight they had burned 'their homes and 
destro 3 ^ed their crops. The damage to these!,, *popr^\1i6mestea.ds might not 

have implied great material losses: Buf/lheir^ paftiak^^d^tfuci^n^made *rt difficult 
for oui* protecting host to find there adequate shelter irom tli^* bitter cold and 
; cutting vdnds which did not cease bloiyi.ng^/wliile w-C ' were north Gumah 

Yet the inen never' complained, in spite^tof the coiiHast ;^eir sean^;;^yspnal 


outfit* presented to their expensive np-itb-date armament^^ V 

Site of ZariNKhaif-ghundai. — Pitching -i^^amp between ;•>' the ’*Utman-kheI and 
Kaka-khel hamlets I visited mext day fe'^-. old sites reported.^ -The one 
known as prpvA^ to ipccup}|:^’a- smaH rocky liillock about' 

half a mile to the north-west of tli(|i[Kaka-khel -hamlet: its. top^ rises to al)out 
40 feet above the surrounding level g|yund and along the narrow crest measures 
about 48 yards. Numerous potsherds ‘;'^over the slopes and prove that the 
convenient defensive position here pro^dded must have been occupied at dificrent 
periods. Such pieces, painted or decorated, as could be picked up among tlie 
plentiful plain ware of coarse make shoived a general resemblance in patterns 
to those from the Draband and older Tank mounds (see the specimens Z.K, 
2-6, PL lA^). More interesting is the well-modelled pottery mask, representing 
a grotesque half-human head (Z.K.l, PL lA^) ; it shows a very curious resem- 
blance to the applique masks of jars representing grotesque heads, such as 
are frequent among the terracottas found at Yotkan, the site of the ancient 
Khotan capital.' 


1 Sco o.g. Ancient Khofan, ii,- PL XIIV, Y.0016 ; PL XLVH, Y.OOO.j ; Scrindia, iv, PI. m,' Yo. 001 of ; Yo, 
0024n. 
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Remains of Khore-narai. — Another small ruined site was traced about 2| 
miles to the; north of our camp in a stony valley called .Sr/iore- ?iorai. Where 
its torrent bed • containing a small stream turns oil to ther^north- west .1 • found 
■wall, foundations of rough stones exposed, on a niound which was said to have 
•been excavated ‘ a long time ago’ in search of treasure. TJic structure marked 
hy them appears to have extended over • an area of about 40 by 18 feet and 
to have contained two or three rooms. . To the north-west at a distance of 
about ten yards it was possible to make out the foundations of a circular 
structure, al^ dug up; . measming about IS feet in diameter and likely to liave 
been a Stu^. Some 30 ^gayds to the south-east 1 noticed a small circular 
mound of ropgh stones, ■;'circ; 12 feet in diameter, apparently undisturbed, which 
might also, mark the - remains of a Stupa. The whole ground hci’e is coA^ered 
with small "boulders ; bixt as a small jilot close b)*^ cleared for a rough storage 
tank shows, it might '.'have been once capable of 0011.1^^11011. The reported 
'.inscriptions ’ for the snke* of Avliich I had been taken up this Auilley, Avere 
found to be mere gra'jfiti on detached pieces of rock lying at the foot of steep 
■ cliffs a quarter of a • mile further up where the A'alley narrows to a gorge. 

They consist of several '.'groups of ^piall circles and OA'als, some diAnded by a 
, line in the middle .and all ycry fbughly engraA^ed. Tliere was nothing to indi- 
■.;-cate their age. ' • 

Circumvaliation 'of Khidrai-kot. — ^Near tlic south-Avestern angle of the 
.Spin plain and beyond the last fields intermittently cultiA'-ated belonging to 
the village of -the Shaildi , Bazid section I examined the ruined circumAmllation 
knoAATi. as , Ehidrai-kdt. 'It; lies close to the foot of a low saddle OAmr Avhich 
passes the route leading from Spin down to Tol-khula Avhere the '\Yana Toi 
joins the Grhmal river. ruined fort Avhich undoubtedly dates froui Muliam. 

madan times and‘ ^an' hc^cely be older than the Moghul period, comprises, 
.an inner enclosure 'measuring about 48 by 79 yai’ds and an outer circumvaliation 
■ {see sketch plaij, H. 8). The latter adjoins on the south-east and north-east 
and on tlibse sides shows Avails of 220 and 169 yards in length. The AA'alls of 
both the inner and outer fort, 6| and , 5 feet tliick respectively, are built of 
rough stones and defended by small 'round bastions at short intervals. But 
these like the Avails are badly decayed, CAudently owing to poor construction 
without mortar. What plain pottery could be found mtliin the enclosed area 
Avas all coarse and of recent look. According to local tradition the fort Avas 
intended ,to facilitate the collection of grazing dues from PoA\dnda caravans Ai'hich 
at one time were accustomed to use this route as an alternatiA'e to 

the one from Tol-khula doxvn the Gnmal. If this tradition is right and th 

position of Khidrai-kot supports it — ^the construction of this fort ' h 
belong to a period when the authority of the Moghul ad ’ ' 

•controUing the districts along the Indus was sufficiently strnn “‘imstration 
• also on the side of the present Afghanistan and on +i ^ assert itself 
-to it. 


March to Spalipan. — On January 23rd we left Spin aft 
-cold night in order to move towards the Gumal A another bitterly 

■ recorded by -Dr. 
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Noetliiig in 1898 .about an old mound near Gul-kacli had induced, aie^ to seek 
the entry into" thcx^Zhob Agency on the Baluchistnn side of the Gumal hot by 
the nearest line -iKhajurl-kacK where the Zhob joins the Gumal, biit higher 
up on the latter. ready agreement of tlie authorities on the JBnliichishln 

side made this divergence fronrVthe nearer and more easil}* controlled route 
practicable. A short march past lihidrai-kot brought us to Sprdipan. on tho; 

left bank of tlie Wana To! where we camped near a ruined fort built by tlie 

Dotanms. A section of tliis tribe of ' the Gliil^ai Powindas liad held • before 
most of the land on the lower course of the Wana river, and had* only in recent; 
years been ousted from their seats by a confederation of the ^neighbouring 
Wazir clans. The latter’s tenure of this cong[uest"’‘^is^ still prccaifous^ as the 
PoAvinda invasion of the preceding autumn had sh^wii, and' tliis amjhy eiSplaincd 
the . absence of habitations at Spffipan and the very s^nty cultivation to be 
seen in the comparatively open and fertile valley. . 

The track of Powinda migrations'. — On the following day we moved first 
south across a wind-swept stony plateau and near "the mouth of a wild 

rocky gorge leading. up to the Kanserwarai pass cariie ^iipon tlic welbmarkod 
track Avhich the Povdndas follow m their annual migrations , down and up the 

Gumal. Theii’ route diverges here from the'- actual"* vafley ot the river in order 
to avoid the di£6.cult gorges in which the latter has cut its ^passage from below 
the basin of Gul-kach doAva to Toi-khula. It AA^as interesting at,.di2erent places 
along the track to note large heaps of stones Avhich the hands of those hardy 
wayfarers had piled up probably in the course^, of. centuries. ^Tlie custom of 
depositing stones at them is l&ely to originate from, ...the smierstitious. Avish to 
conciliate superhuman poAA'ers that inight interfere AAuth safe progress, just as 
is the case with 'the ^Pirs’ who are propitiated .AAaj|&-;:similar dcA^out offerings 
by Avayfarers on the passes of Kashmn and neign^uring^ mountain regions' 
But characteristically enough the Wazirs avIio often enouglT select these defiles 
for making predatory descents upon PoAvinda Kafilas and *^oc1ob Avhen inade- 
quately guarded, are inclined to look upon these stone ^ heaps a?;, maiking 
‘ treasure ^ hidden of old. 

Across KanserAvami pass to Gumal R, — The ascent to the j)a 5 S some 
4,000 feet aboA^’e sea leA^’el, lay for a short distance in a narrOAv boulder-filled 
torrent-bed. It Avas proof of the surefootedness of the maii)^ thousands of 
Powinda camels AA'hich annually pass it, that Ave met here Avith only tAA'O dead 
animals. Prom the top of the pass a very striking viavr opened across the 
wide basin-like valle)^ of the Gumal to the south-AA^est. A maze of eroded 
clay terraces, curiously recalling tliose Avhich I remembered Avell from the ter- 
minal Sii-lo-ho valley far away on the westernmost border of true Ciiina-j 
was seen to fill the foregromid. The map marks it by tlie name of Kliate- 
khar Gulmai. When we had reached its edge after an hoin’s easy descent, it 
became clear that this strange belt of steep Avhitish terraces clearly marks an 

' Of. my Hajaiarangivl translation, Vol. 5i., p. 397, for evidence as totbo pre-JIuhammadon origin of the custom 
in Kashmir and other Himalayan' mountain regions, 

* Of. ^eriTKfi'a, iii, pp. 576 sq., Desert Gailiaij, i, pp. 532 sqq. 
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ancient lacustrine basin of the Gumarwhich was drained -bidy ' ^hen the river 
had cut' ;its tortuous bed below Gul-kach deeper. After moving tlnough a 
succession' of these eroded clay terraces and of gravel-marked old drainage 
beds .'between .them, we reached a fiat alluvial plain and beyond it.. .a line 
of isolated rockj'^ ridges extending along the actual flood bed.(’; of .the Gumab 
: .They fo.nh the . extreme western outliers of a bare hill chain which stretches 
.'down from the .' Kanserwarai peak (4,763 feet on the map) and' hems in the 
:xiver from tlie north.' : 

Hillock of Mirawa^-dherai. — prcAnous . enquiries about an. old., mound, 
.such as the ^notice alrbig.dj" referred to had led me to look for, had remained 
fruitless, /tliough sevc.ralj o^^ie AYazir Maliks and others with me were familiar 
with tjie - gJTOund — ^probably, ' frbin former raids. But Jangul, an old Dotanul Malik, 
now giiid^d' us to aj;smal]. spur, rising about 70-80 feet above tbe left baiik 
•of, the Gumal' and '.separated from the .foot of the liiU chain eastward by a 
•dip. On its -top we doi^nd a low enclosure built 'with rough stones extending 
for about 150 yards jKom north to south and some 60 yards across. Plenty 
•of potsherds cover the ' - top and slopes, promng prolonged occupation such as the 
.^Viposition convenient f Or ^defence ...and; access to water would invite. The pottei'y 
“- remains ■ consist mainly of coarse .-, red ware of uncertain date.. The few pieces 
■picked up sho^ving .traces of decoration in paint or relief were too fragmentary 
■to afford' approximate chronological guidance. Jangul knew the place by the 
name of Mirawas {Mir Ahba^ 1)-dherai. He denied airy of tbe other isolated- hil- 
locks further west showing Jnarks -.of occupation. I am inclined to helicve 
that the information received- by Dr. Hoetling, while at Fort Sandeman, about 
an ..old mound near .Gul-kach '^ .related , to this place. It can he accoun-bed for 
by -the, fact that tbe Pasbtu -term -d/iejm or glmvdai is indiscriminately applied 
both ■;.,tbf. np^urabnhillocks ’.and artificial, mounds ,. formed by the accjimulation of 
ffebris.j;.. Wazir . raids proceeding at tbe time bad made it impossible for Dr. 
Froetling,?^to vjai-, t^p, reported site and verify bis Patlian informant’s statement, 
Gurn^l R. crossed to Gul-kacli. — We were stiU on the top of tbe hillock 
when a party of - mounted men was sighted riding towards us from the ruined 
post of Gul-kach on the right banli of the river and about 1-^ miles away to 
tbe west. They proved to belong to tbe detachment of the Zbob Le^^' Corps 
under Captains Meade and Palin -whicb- under previously made arrangements 
bad proceeded from tbe fort of Mir Ali Khgl, on tbe Zhob to receive and 
escort us. After a very kind -welcome by the two British Officers, not readily 
recognizable at first in their unconventional Patban guise, we crossed tbe ■unde 
bed of the Gumal, holding but shallow streaks of water in places, and camned 
u,t the Gul-kach post. It -was -CTuecked during the rising of 1919 and has 
since been abandoned. It was scarcely to be wondered that my Wazir nrot t 
were received at first with distinct reserve by the Zhob Lerw Com ^ 
-all Pathans from distant parts of the Frontier ; for the latter recognized amoTu 
them more than one raider whose acquaintance they believed to have mad 


* See Terhindlungen der Berliner Anfhropolog. ffeadlschaft, 18B0, pp, loj sqq. 
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before on less; ; pleasant occasions. Traditional notions of Pathiln hospitality,* 
however,:, prevailed, and wlien the Wazir tribesmen left ns next morning they 
were well contented and theh farewell as hearty as it was on my part.. It 
■was pleasant to learn afterwards as a sign of the good feeling prevailing, any- 
how for the time being, that a formal epistle was weeks later received from 
the Wazir\ headmen who had so well looked after us in their hills. It conveyed 
their thanl^s for the hospitable .reception accorded by the oflScers and' men of 
that . Corps’ >whose special task it is to keep out or meet AVazIr inroads into 
ZhoK . '' 

Hsiian-Asang’s description of Waziristan.— The valley 6f the Gumhi may rigidly 
be considered as the southern limit of the welWefined, hiU * territory now 
known as AVaziristan, even though some minor '^a^r^tnribes h^ye ’^cstablish- 
‘Cd their footing also in a part of the wedge-like *str%of grouudf) otherwise a 
true noman’s-land, wMch di%ddes the lowest course of tbe Zhob riv^r'^ffom the 
mouth of the Gumal. Thus this will be • the right, .place before proceeding 
further south to note what scanty data concerning ^-the historical topography 
♦of Waziristan I can trace.. The earliest of them is Contained in ’ a notice of 
Hsiian-tsang’s ^ Memoii’S of the AA^estern Comltries/ lA-* concluding 'his account 
•of the kingdom of Fa-la-na the identity of, .which" with7>Bannu and the adjacent, 
part of the Derajat is not subject to doubt, the ‘ Chines^; pilgrim . tells us thc^^ 
follomng ‘ According to the report of the local people,- on leaving this terri- 
tory one comes westwards to an adjoining country called Ki-kiang-na {trsins- 
-cribed Ghi-cMaiig-na according to the AVade system) situated among mountain 
•valleys. There are separate local chiefs but . nb supreme ruler. .This country 
.abounds in sheep and horses. It possesses exceUeht' horses of a remarkable 
type ; it is a breed . very rare in the other countries and liighly prized in the 
neighbouring states’. ' ' / ' ' * 

Locatioii of Hsuan-tsang’s Ki-kiang-na. — The description .given-- *of 7ft- 
,kiang-na ( Chi-chi ang-na) and the position indicated for it Jea^e no doubt that 
the hill region now known as AA^a&istan is meant, together pSrliaps ,witli some 
adjacent mountain tracts of the same character to the* "sd^th of flii? Gumal. 
AVhen discussing this passage before in connexion with Hsiian-tsang’s account 
•of Pa-la-na or Bannu, * I had already occasion to point out ^ liow accurately 
the Chinese pilgrim’s account represents the conditions prevailing domi to our 
•own age in AVazIristan and the whole mountain region along, the Sulaiman 
.Range. AA^e see also clearly that the breeds of horses now known as AA^izir 
and Baluch were indigenous in these mountains probably long before the advent 
•of the tribes from which they now take their names.’ 

Arab historians’ mention of Qiqan. — This location is fully supported by the 
references to , this region, rather vague as they are, which are preserved by 
•«arly Arab historians. It has been long ago recognized by European scholars 

^Cf. Stan. Julion, M^moires de Hioum4h8angy ii, p, 185 ; Boal, S'l-ytr-H, ii, p. 282 ; Watters, Ytuin Chtcang 
ii, p. 262. Tor tho identification of Fada-na with Bannu, fiiet rightly indicated by General A. Cunningham, cf. 
my Meport on ArchaooX, Survey Work, N, TF. J’ronficr and Baluchistan, 1904-05, pp. 5 sq. 

* loc. p. 6. 
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that the teTritofy of Qiqan 'wliich they' mention, to the. north _ of Sind and . 
near the'',frdnti4i!. of Arokhaj (Arachosia, i.e., lOandahar),, bears "a;; name exactly 
corresponding 'Ho Ki-kiang-na. ' A passage of ibe historian , BaladFuri -which ie 
probably Hhfe' earliest of these notices claims special interej^; in tins respect as 
it ■ distinctly • •coimects Qiqan with -Baimh.' It teUs of an ejirly raid which the 
Arab . invaders . of Sind under the leadership of al-Muhallab undertook in A. n.. 
664-5 and in' the course of which thej^.came to ‘ Banna and al-Ahvar ivhi^ch 
lay between 'Multan and Kabul.’ On the ^same raid the Arabs are said to have 
met. aha .-defeated in Qiqan a large host "of Turkish horsemen the., fastness of 
whose -mounts is specially^- jpra.ised. 

Horses and tribes Oiqan.— As I have pointed -out before, it cannot- 
be subject ^ to doubt -jlhat^by the Banna of the Arab historian the Bannu 
district is mSant®. Thisr together with the position indicated between Multan 
and Kabul suffices tbVi, colffirm the identification of Qiqan m'th Waziristan, ' 
even though the territo^’-' of al-Ahwnr cannot be determined at present.'' 
The- mention made- of - .the fine horses of Qiqan is particularly significant ; for 
it .fully agrees wdth wha'P Hsiian-tsang had heard of Ki-kiang-na and with the 
fam e which the' hardy-, i^nd fast , ponies of Waziristan, like the somewhat larger 
breed of the Baluch hill> tribes fiirther south on the Derajat border, have 
enjoyed in the Indus Valley and the neighbouring parts of the Panjab down 
to our times. .'.That' the tribes inhabiting ‘Qiqan’ at the time of the early 
Arab inroads into, the lower Indus valley in the seventh century are spoken 
of ' as ‘ Turks ’ is not surprising ; for we know from the Chinese Annals of the 
T‘ang dynasty that :; nh—, the.-, great territory of Ts‘ao-chu.-ch‘a, corresponduig 
to tbe -'Atn lrha j ■ and Zabulistan of the Arabs - and having its capital at 
Ghazni, on the western- .borders of Waziristan, the population was at that 
very period largely of Turldsh stock.® 

Older efimicj^ elemeitis’. in Waziristan.— Whether the later Muhammadan, 
chronicles- frtrnsi^'f^y data as to events afiecting this remote portion of the 
borderland 'India and Iran I am not in a position to ascertain at 

present. Kbi can trace any definite indication as to when it passed into 
the possession of- its present occupants, the Wazir tribes. That the remnant 
of an older Iranian ethnic element survived there is proved by the Ornmri 
language, apparently the descendant - of the original speech of the Kabul region ; it 
is spoken by a small nomWazir community at Kaniguram, in' the very heart of 


^ Cf. Reinaud, Fragments ardbes et pexsans, pp. 184= 214 ; Mtynoirc sur VInde, p. 176 ; Elliot, Historians- 

of Indiay i, pp. 381 sqq. ; V. de Saint-Martin, in Jullien, M^moires de Bionen-thsiayig, ii, p. 414. 

* I take the reference from Marquart, Eransakry p. 273, where the passage is fully translated. 

* This is now recognized also by Professor Marquart (see Festschrift f'Gr Eduard Sachauy 1915, p. 204 ) 

in ErdrisaliTy p. 276, he was inclined to look for Banna;. Fada-na in Gandawa, Sind. ’ • 

^ In other passages of Baladhuri and Muqaddasi quoted hy Marquart, Erdnsalir, pp. 276 sq., Qiqan * b 
into close relation with Sind, Sibi and Khorusan. The last name is still at the present day annlind 
whole of the Afghan uplands to the west of Southern Waziristan and Zhob. ® y o ho- 

■ ' Seo Cliavaimes, T-urcs' occidmiaux, pp. 160 sqi. For Arab notices telling of Turkish tribes established ain 
early times in Zilbulistan and neighbouring eastern parts of the present Afghanistan, of Marquart’ Erdn^dh 
250 sii. 1 . That thfe present GhUzai, though of Pashtu speech, comprise a considerable admixture of this old 
popnlation, probably semi-nomadio in its habits, is a supposition irhichhas much to recommend it • of nr 
ibid. p. 263. • ’ - ■ 
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the Wazlr. coimtry.^ But whatever the ethnic changes may jiavc ■ been, it 
.seems clear . tha^ the conditions imposed by tlie geographical - cliaractcr of that 
barren mountain landy must have at all times exercised a predominant -inilucuce. 
-upon the life led , by tTts people and the role they have played -with regard to • 
their more civilized neighbours eastward. . 

— 4 — ■ 

■CHAPTER I1.-PREHISTOR1C REMAINS IN ZHOB 

SECTION L— THE MOUND OF PERI^^CKOHUNp A^ ^ . 

March fron Gumal to Mir ' All -khel.— From tlie 'ijiIdi;ination Khan 

Bahadur Shatbat Khan, CJ.E., Political Agent, ' Zhobi, had Idndlv, ^collect- 
•ed and communicated beforehand as regards old reiiiaius’ - in Zhob as %vell as 
from that other\yise available to me, it was clear that iip sites claiming arcliaso- 
.logical interest could be looked for in that .northermnost', portion of the Agency 
which extends from the Gumal river to the -^vicinity.^^bt Port Saudeniaii, its 
.headquarters. In view of this and of the cdhipletc:’; absence of permanent 
.habitations or local resources on either side* of the Giunal between Gublcach 
..and the Afghan border, I had no special reason to regret that ttie exhaustion 
-of the supplies brought by the detachment of the Zhob Levy Corps obliged us 
to leave Gul-kach for the post of i\Iir Ali-kliel on the mohiing after my arrival. 
'The march of 25 miles led across a bare peneplain; cut up by dry drainage l}cds 
nip to the Girdao plateau and then from the ruinedVpbst at tlie latter down 
through narrow rocky defiles to the valley of the Zhob. Apart from, a well 
:simk at the Girdao post there was no water to ■ be, found on this march, nor 
did our little column sight any human' being except tlig .pickets^ Jrgm i^lm^AlF 
kliel sent out to guard the steep heights rising above ^istant 

views ollered in places towards peaks of the Takht-i-SulaiulSn east and 

towards the. Spera-ghar and other lower ranges on the "of Afghan 

border. It was a typical landscape, fitly illustrating the prevailing breadth 

• and general barrenness of the valleys which are drained by the Zhob and make 
up the vfide border district named after it. That In spite of the improved 
conditions due to ’ the Tax Britannica introduced since 18S7 the first rough 
ceusus taken in 1901 shoAved a total population of less than 70,000, including 
nomad tribes, for an area of over 9-, GOO square miles, ^ is a fact which deserv’cs 
to be kept in vieAV when considering the remains left behind by the ancient 

• occupants of >tliese uplands. 

Arrival at Fort Sande nan. — From the post of ]Mir Ali-khel the use 
^of a motor car kindly provided by the officers of the Zhob Levy Corps allowed 
me on January 26th to reach Fort^ Sandeman by the military road engineered 

* Hegarding Onrrnn and in its peculiar positiem "with reference to the Western and Eastern groups of Iranian 
llangnages, see now Sir George Grierson’s remarks in E. A. S*, 1927, pp. 369 sq. and Dr. G. Morgenstierne’e Btpori 

• on o JAnguislia Mission to AfgJydnislan (Oslo, 1926) there discussed. 

* Sea Balumisian Disirxei OazeUeer Series, VoL i, (Zhob District) p. 53. 
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aiong ’-tliV rigM'''lDaiLk of the Zhob. -Airifing th® Sit'; ad#)i^ Vof;'iny camp 
I '’'received-- the rkiiidest -welcome ffom Khau Bahadur Sh^-}iat<-lMi|hV Jthd Poh^ 
-Ageht-;'^ by r'lufe-. 'most willing help and by ^^the convenient -ibase 'which.’.^Che hospb 
table ’>helterVbi his ofhcial residence furnished, my subseqiieait labours .'within 
the Zhob : area' were greatly facilitated. I had reason to feel particularly^ .grate- 
frd for the - thorough local enquiries about old sites'-^which under his ;i;^truction 
Khin Sahib Ghazi Khan, in charge of the Port Sandenian Tahsll- ,;had made 
beforehand mth zeal and inteUigence ; for \ they enabled me to payf-i'OSonnaissance: 

• visits during the ne'xt„,few da 3 ’'s. to aU those sites which were '.witliiit 'convenient 
reach of the , Agency ^headquarters, and thus to aira^e my , hxpfbiatory pro- 
gramme on lines besf;,’ adapted to secui-e’ economy ofifliW anddahour. Before 
I proceed, to record thn'viresiults of these explorations- in .the order" in which they 
were carried out, I may ’ cdnveniently offer here soihe prehnrinary remarks about- 
the general position of the ' several sites arid the reason which specially attracted 
my attention to them. . - ■ ■ ■ 

\i Irrigation . from Zhob R. restricted. — Owing to the great aridit}’^ of the 
cbmate which even . in f the most favoured portion of the Zhob valley does not 
pfbrdde an average raihf'alh ..oh idore than, about 9 inches per annum, cidtivatioh 
depends there almost -vvhblly on irrigation. The supply of this from the Zhob 
river, which - iu its course • of some "^0 miles collects most of the available 
drainage, .'-i§ grea%’' hmited bj^ the .fact ‘ that even below the point from where- 
its bed first carries a -more or less perennial stream, this for a very considerable- 
distance carmbt b%- utilized- i. for- irrigation owing to the height of its scarped 
banks.\- -Tt ' is -drily somh ;''ten. mdes above Port Sandeman, in a direct line to- 
the southeast, that the- level groimd near the river bed sufficiently ■ widens to 
afford adequate space for 'irrigated -land. Where the Avide alluffial fan of the 
Kapip “ strearn passing Port' - Sandeman strilces the course of the Zhob from 
the ■ east so^*fiJ;e 'miles further down, this stretch of cultivable ground con- 
siderably ^ soine distance. But it soon comes to' an end near the 

northern -ibis fan ; there below the village of Dera the hills on either 

side close in "‘dfgairi upon the river. Thence all the way. down past Mir- Ali-lchel. 
and Moghul-kot the irrigable gromid by the river is restricted to small detached 
patches here and there. This explains why a position close to the above 
indicated open stretch of the Zhob river’s thalweg, at the village of Apozai 
was selected for the present Agency headquarters known as Fort Sandeman' 
and also why the remains of prehistoric settlements to be described below •’ 
all situated in the neighbourhood of the latter. 


attention to triese sites and correctly determined their character as far 
relics collected would permit, belongs to Dr. P. Noethng, late of the Indi 
Geological Survey. Hie -visited the Zhob District in 1898 in the c ^ 
geological labours and in a letter addressed from Port Sandeman to th^T 
dent of the .Anthropological S ociety of Berlin has described the ohserv^ 


Noetling’s account of mounds — The merit of having first ca 
to these sites and correctly determined their character as far 
lected would -permit, belongs to Dr, F. NoetliTio' 


^Sgo Qazeite^, Zhob Difitrict, pp, 18, 142. 
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and finds, .ma^jp j * one those sites iritli imich .-carc,; and i notable 
accinacy.l r'.Th^.'jnoinjd;^ Dr. Noetling’s account refers .and^’^vdiicli ■ local! v 

is knoui'.;b 3 ^.-tlie naitie of Periano-glmudai, tho. ‘ AYitclies’ Jloundj’f, proved "on 
my preHuiinary examination the more interesting of the two \Vitliin convenient 
reach .of “di’ort Sandeman, and to it our work was devoted from Jaminrv 31st 
to Februaiy 9th* Considerations of time and available labour necessarily con- 
fined it'.'to;.a Vpareful survej^ of the surface and trial excavations at . tliSerenf 
points. ]irdm;;.6Q. to 70 men were all ' the labour that could, locally be collected 
at a sfeas6h':Jv^hich bitterly cold winds” and occasional rain^ iuadc distinctly try: 
ing for tl£e/pien. 

Mouni :;:/6f Perian^^hu^idai. — Tlie ' . 5) is 

situated about V4 milef ‘ in ':aii almost due ^vesterly;,:^^'^ijfeCtion from tli^ centre 
of the Port Sandeman-’ cantorunent. It rises, as the:^.^cctcli plan (Ph 2) shows, 
in the angle formed between ^the;,. right bank of thp .;Zh6b river and one of 
the wide flood-beds, known as Salidza;,m which the sudden floods of the Kapip 
stream at the time of rain in the mountains make;,:their way to the river. 
The area covered by the mound on the line ^ of greatest length from If E. / to 
SW. extends over some 500 yards, with - a width; of about 350 3 ’'ards. The top 
rises to circ. 70 feet above the fairly level groiiha-’’ towards the river. The 
foot of the mound is on . the south cut. away steepty by the Saliuza flood-bed ; 
this passes here quite closely and probably has carried' awaj^ * 'some of the 
ground once covered with debris. The same has probably been the case also, 
though to smaller extent, to the north where ;*a^: Sniall branch from the same 
flood-bed sldrts the end of the mound. ' That;; they once occupied area had 
extended considerably further to the east is shown by; the pottery. debris to 
be found there lying in patches on the surface -where this has not been cut 
up and covered mth shingle, by ever shifting. '"smaller floods chaimels of the 
Saliaza. The same may have .been the. case, also towards the inuch 

of the ground has been laid out into fields for intermitt^j^^bl^tjfeW 

Debris layers of mound. — ^Numerous small/ ravines jjft^.rain water 

fissure the slopes of the mound on all sides, but more closely mmere its falls 
off steeply on the west and south. The inspection of the sides of these raAunes 
as well as a rapid examination of the surface suffice to show that the whole 
of this great mound is composed of accumulations of clay and rough stones 
from decayed dwellings and permeated by Ia 3 ^ers containing ashes, bones and 
decomposed refuse, as quite correctly described b 3 ' Dr. Noetling. The whole 
of the top and slopes is covered with fragments of potter}^ both plain and 
painted. There can be no doubt that here as at prcAnously noticed mounds of 
ancient date the abundance of this pottery debris on the surface is directl}’' due 

1 Cf. Verliandbmgcn der Herliner Anihropohgischai Gesellschaft, pp, 4G0-470, wtli a number of instructive draw- 
ings reproduced in the text. 

^ Dr. ICoetling records the name Kaitdeiii (sic) both for this mound and a second one situated about 3§ miles 
to the SSW. and to be described below. Kepcated enquiry* showed that the designation JCaudant is applied only 
to the latter site ; it lies outside the JIandokhel tribal tract comprising Apozai. 

That the name of Perinno-ghundaiis one firmly rooted in local tradition was proved by the difnculty experienced 
at firet about securing Apozai labourers for digging there. Superstitious fenr of the ‘ witches ’ keeps nil local people 
away from the mo\md. 
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, /■ ’ ‘'’v V ‘ 

»:muur; or. slipiH5e'eV;P:82-97,; ;P1. , VI).f>On '. t^ pieces, far 
‘ -the. ; exedutioW'iisV : istiuctly . ; 'tB'^Tsep . which I may possibly ^be j0^;$d;'.;;.a'.^te9hmcal 


•reason 
•“we-' find '. 



more cpminon-' blacker, ^ 82-8Sv^^i Pk VI. TJae^.^, resets a 



This '■ resemblahce dejiSerac 
!aS ’rto the / development 

■ Incised .or reliel-decpi^^^/s;pbtte;^.-^ln coniparis|ii -f-bwitsh 'the' t -.. mass of 


painted pieces the niMV^'-/'X^ with paf!^l^s^•:hicised':.;p^ 'jn' relief 

is significantly small- ' at ' tii^v sife •, (tor) specimens ;see , PL Among;,' the former 
we find .rows of spirals)' Plh|;-l74::;>circlets produCe^f.%ith;i‘;;6r , without a centre 
bit, 68, - 77; . band? Lof>L various' 'ctirved lines,,^f6{).)|.'7'5. ' Pattern^^ rehef com- 
. prise boldly raised/gWlafiddike^vbands,^ 77 ;j|||e4)Lribbing,’ ' 70 ;7W^ of zig. 
zags, 71 ; and va )pec^iar netnlikd'" decoratiort^^'6; - 7 !s',' ) 80, of which, the method 
of production is; ndfi'■^ear;;.to■.■me.■, 0 perfoV^ted-.&agments, like 89, there is a 
number,^ Avhile ' the only' hafidle''^fdund):by us' is "'the painted one, 81. Quite by 
itself stands the. fragment,, P^63,-. ,pj!?)VIII, resembling in quality a hard burnt 
brick and bearing -in .front the suido 'representatidn . of , what looks like a sty- 
lized honey suclde: -i.- 

Start of - trial . excavations. — I cafinpt attempt'fhereL.'to .indicate the various 
shapes of 'ivesselsJ a's ■far vasi'tlmy may be recognizable from the broken pieces 
collected,.y'‘N6r.'-hs. there /..much- -te for this .labour,, as fortunately the trial 
excavations conducted, at . ieyelab joints of the -moimd have yielded a suffi- 
cient number of complete.; 'jafej/ pots and cups to illustrate the prevailing 
types of forms. Regam for , the, _ available time .\and the limited labour induced 
me to start these.ri^ excavations on the southern , side of the mound and on a 

level about .20 feet b'elp^v the top. where .the steepness of the slope promised 
to facilitate- progress (Fig. 5). At one point erosion had exposed here the 
corner of roiigh stone masonry by the side 'of a 'small ravine. This proved to 
be the top of a foundation waU about 4 feet thick, extending for a length 
of close on 24 feet, and the level indicated by it was used by us as -a land 
of bench mark. Work was started by cutting into the slope behind this found- 
ation wall (marked C in the sketch plan, PL 2) and to the west of it for a 
length of about 18 feet, while close on the east a trench, E, was run into the 
mound at right angles. In recording the result of the clearing effected' I 
shall take each section of the slope examined in the order from east to west. 

Pots with human bones in' trench P. E. — The trench E was carried into 

the mound for a distance of about 15 feet. All through it disclosed layers 
of clay from decayed mud-brick waUs, mixed Avith ashes and fragments oi 

plain or painted pottery. Near the southern end of the trench the remains 
of a wall of large-size sun-dried bricks were struck. The bottom lay circ 

4^ ft. below the wall foundation in C. Behind it and on about the same level 

Archaeological 
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■ ■ ■ i' . , ■ * , 

there ..\r^Ee. loB^^fclose together Uvo pots'- coiitainiug small fragineuls.,oT' human 

bones ;■ iiTixe3u',pj;^'?ashes (Fig. 8).- The larger,: iibout . 14": across ; where rridest 

.^knd li".:’higVf;il»wed rough ‘ribbing'' on the outside surface;, the., other was 

•of .plain' , war'eV ■'■A': third pot ,of, coame make, P. 'T);;i.28, with' ' simijar contents 

•was ' found .^Ipattly broken .ainidst refuse of animaibihones aiid- pottery debris 

■when ,a;/cw;ing'- .was made eastward along the' linc'r'bpj thc ^Vall'. just mentioned. 

In thb-lcbhi|h;^ this clearing'- there ''was' discldse^‘*h:rp^'';'.an. •area about ,6 .Iceb ' 

-sqiiare. -a •iWhlL-'fragipent .builty^ith bricks of sinijih&'.'jSiixdness and size but' on 

the level C. '•-Ari'dilst the debris adjoining ;'behudi|i!}us wall there were found 

•pieces . of vtdy pamted' p'qt '' which also liad-/cdntaj^re^nnfa^ bones 'and ashesi 

These finds! i-madfe..-it ^i'^eat that burial ' of .:;huiiii 4 ijj»i!t&nhins. after burning was 

practised -by tlie occupants of ' *tlie site when stood approximate!}^ 

on the level indica^^;-;^n(i’J^]to$5>tbe ciistomar}^ ph for such .deposits 

ws probably iiiternpirair ’ V ' ‘ 

Small finds 'in trench' ~Ayithin'^;.the^ ' V^erc 'found, on. 

levels varying from — 4' small jars of '-pear^shape, -two nearly 
complete, all painted and a typijially ' smalL' base. Their shape, as 

seen from P.E.l (PI. Vir)fts-Aibsely resenibles' that .of: specimens found ine- 
historic sites of Sistto.^ Of.iother cerainic remains may be mentioned, 'the 
•small flat patera-shaped, cup, -P.E.2, (PI -V^ iand the oil ' lamp,.' P.E.3, both of 
•coarse make ; pieces painted pot wift the cobra ’ pattern ; the . fragment 

P.E.4 of a small figiuTOe ' >sfib\nng‘ and jfbreast : of r ‘a; bnlL Among 

minor finds there are of interest the stone ' blade ^P:E.5 -(PI;' IX)^ showing' signs 
•of prolonged use on its two edges, and small ^pper f.fragiuehts,^ including a thin 
ring. Together with similar relics found ersewlfere, . too, more or less on the 
.same level, they justify the culture represented .hft^^eiiaiio'-ghundai being described 
as ohalcolithic. Numerous fragments of clay and- ’bone .-’bangles and the piece 
•of an alabaster cup, P.E.18 (PL IX), may also ■\be-.‘’me^^^ as well as a 
.series of tiny perforated bone (or', shell ?): discs which -. - evidently liad*.been used 
like beads. ' ; 

Finds in area P. C. — The area C was cleared from the ^\^xll foundation 
l^rexdously mentioned for a length of 24 feet and to a width of about 13 feet. 
Here a number of interesting objects were recovered. On a level but little 
-above the wall foundation there turned up the well modelled terracotta figurine 
•of a big-horned humped bull, P.C.l (PL VIII), measuring a little over S" 
from muzzle to tail. Of another similar figurine only one leg suxxdved. On prac- 
tically the same level there tuimed up the stone ‘ blade P.C.21 (PI. IX), and 
the bronze arrow, P.C.22 (PL IX). About 4 feet higher lay the broken 
base of a fiat-bottomed alabaster jar, P.C.18 (PL VII), resembling the pieces 
•of similar small alabaster vessels found by me at prehistoric sites of Slstaii. 
On a level of 5-6 feet above that of the wall foundation there were found 
scattered over an area 2 feet square a dozen of small jars between 2 ^" and 

in height, of which PL ^HI shows the specimens P.C.2-3, 7, 10. Their 


‘ Sco Innermost Asia, iu, PJ. CXIV, Md. K. R. II. 027, SS. 0121. 
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shapes ■ vary, ' but Mile typical small foot is common to all. Most', of tliein are 
conipletejtahd-.Sntii-' a few . exceptions tbej’’ are painted. "Of. special ’ interest is. 
the decoration' :of P.C.2, '4' which show pairs of eaglc-like. ihrds' in flight 
Almost all.Mliese jars , show -'signs of haAdng s^^ed from a conflagration. ■ Of' 
this there was clear " evidence also in the holes ^mled vith carbonized matter, 
probably , ''from - burnt .'rbeaihS, which were seen ■flb,, what seemed to be- remains, 
of mud-brick -.wallg.-;! ‘Neat'V.thi 3. collection of jars’M'was found also ■ the small 
painted saubbiV P.O.i3; iahd'^Mfe' ' lid, ■ P.C.14. Pragments of '-bone-, and clay 
bangles ‘and of alabaster .‘cdps-’' turned^ up here also as, well as ineces of flint 
which may have been -usedbMjw man. . M^^hat the fragment ■ of a small terracotta 
figure P.C.17 ^epresentB■^.is■,, •nbt• .clear; The still remain to be mentioned 
some flakes of what seein‘sMif,;Mw.’. • lisbestos found near the bottom of the 
clearing, ; and a Moghiil siMefi.^o'in, 'an issue of Shrih;5ahan;.,10i>9 A.'H., which was 
found when clearing the detfis .lolose to the surfacg‘fa^;MHe bheklof ‘the cutting. 

Objects found - in cutting . P.'. , W.— At nMdiMkiicb’. of abotitMo feet from 
the-.. western end . of the • wall ■ foundation in ;C . nhdl/.bn. slightly - higher level the 
slope "was cleared over aii area of about ISffeet .stjflare to a maximum depth, 
of ahdiit 9 'feet. Here. -in P.W..' rough stohe' roundatious about 4 feet thick 
were, traced, . enclosing a 'room about ' 6 feet square. Large uucut stoue flags- 
formed its paving. Among' the objects found here wHch included several 
pieces ' of -pottery! plain t' or ‘painted, there may he specially mentioned thc' 
double-edged stone bladeb^P.lV.l (Pi. '-'IX) ; the large stoue blade P.W.7 (PI. 
IX) which -evidently -was mS'ed , as a knife; the copper rod P.IV.2 ; torsos 
of coarse terracotta figurines, ^ PAV.G, 7, (PI. VII) representing a horse and a. 
monkey (1), respectivelj'', and. the fragment of a polished bone bangle (?), P.W. 
8. Special interest attaches to 'the small relief -figurine P.AV.9 (PI. IX), made 
of fine clay and shovdng a hooded human head with a high and exaggeratedly 
large nose and female breasts. Closely resembling reliefs Were found on the surface 
of Periano-ghundai (P.262, PI. IX) -.and also at the inoimds of Kaudaui and. 
elsewhere (see PI. IX). The close agreement .of all these in archaic treatment- 
and the beak-like nose suggests that the representation of some tutelar)' deity 
may be intended. The fragment of another, small terracotta relief, P.W.o 
(PL IX), finely wmrked, belongs to a draped human figme, but is too much, 
broken for determination. The stone beads and one of blue glass w'ere found 
too near the surface to afiord archseological evidence, and so also a small 
bead of black stone, P.'\V.25, apparently inlaid with spots of -white paste.. 
A piece of ore imperfectly smelted on its side may perhaps contain iron. 

Clearing of room P.SW — At a distance of about 30 yards to the 
WSW. of the cutting P. W. excavation was started on February 4th at a level 
about 10 feet lower. The clearing which was gradually carried for some 35 
feet opwarda mto the elope was from the start attended hy instrnotive results 
We, down there were traced under a layer of debris about 5 feet high the' 
stone foundatons of wall, enclosmg a room, P.«1P., measuring about 18 by 9 

tw!k tJ^l ! , t “hont 1 feet 

stood to a height of oirc. 6 feet above the foundation. Near the- 
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■ S\V. corner , .of. ^the ■ room tliere was found embedded below what seems to 
•'Haw been the Jearib ..flooring a coarselj^ madei.pot', (P.SW’.l, PI, '\Un) about 0' 
across where -ftadest and as much in be'ight. ' It . . was filled udtb earth con- 
taining ashes and small .fragments of liiunan bones. In the. midst of this 
were found, two small jars, l^^'W.2, 3, similarly filled , and - of the same pear- 
.like shape, \yith small foot-st^m, as those found , in F. and C. As seen in 
P.SW.3 , (PI; AUI)' the decoration consists of black., d.iiics-h'ound the ’mouth and 
the widest.. part. Subsequently- five more small, ;'jar^,';l;m6re - or less intact and 
all painted, ■\yith simple, geometrical designs {see. ,'P.SW.4, PI. VII), were re- 
•covered from the same, level, besides a., number of , ‘.broken ones. Among.st oU>er 
remains of. painted pottery recovered' from - the .-/debris' of .P.SW., vitli patterns 
in black over dark red, there may be • 'specirfll^-ivhie'iitioned the two broken 
feet, P.SW.16; 17 (P.l» t'\^l51^^IJ'ip which once ’^^rried open patera-like bowls. 

The piece deta^ehed^^irdhi'; tl^^;i^utli ,of a large-.'vessel, P.iSW.20 (PI. VII) is of 
•interest as itVslipjits a yW^^^Ipniitive form ..of ■.handle.' .'joining the rim to the 
.shoulder. . ’ 'V/Vv/'-V ' 

Pots with' human bones^gjnj-^room P.SW.a.— On continuing excavation beyond 
the mud-brick wall (t) aBWd mentioned a P'oom, .P.fSTP. o, measuring -14 by 
■9 feet was cleared. Here' .there was .found .at about 5 . feet below -tbe 
-extant top of this wall . a large broken dish, about IS" in .diameter, turned 
■doumwards and covering' 'a .solid mass of ‘ashes and . burned human, bones. Tbe 
•dish, of which fragments .are marked P.SW.a. 29,''. is ■; .painted .on 'the.' inside 
below the rim mth a broad wave line over a ,,rr'ed' band. .'.Of tlie large pot 
-(P.SW. a. 30) containing another burial deposit. mnd, -iouhd . ,on . about tbe same 
level only broken pieces . survived. In tbe .case of a third .burial {see Fig. 7), 

- one large pot bad been ■tilted downwards ovet the mouth of another containing 
at tlie bottom a thick layer, of ashes and bones. . This second pot, P.SW. a. 33, 
was painted mtb a bold geometrical pattern. Within it lay the miniature dish, 
P.SW.a.6, also holding ashes. ' '. . ' 

Objects recovered from P.SW.a. — ^The space occupied on its top by tbe 
.room P.5TF. a. was finally excavated to. a depth of about 15 feet from the 
top of tbe wall {i. and 25 feet below tbe surface of tbe slope above. In 
the course of this there were found besides numerous fragments of superior 
painted pottery tbe bone needle, P.SW.a. 3 ; pieces of two large dishes decorat- 
•ed vitb painted scrolls below the iimer rim, P.SW.a.31-2, and the fragment, 
P.SW.a.4, of an alabaster jar. A very, ciuious find is tbe saucer-bke frag- 
ment in clay, P.SW.a. 5 (PL YII), rvbicb has a broad flat base and above 
it a refund bole, a little over an inch in diameter and about deep. Its shape 
has suggested to me that it might possibly have served as a kind of tray to 
-carry little pear-shaped jars such as -were found in numbers at tbe site (sec 
PI. VII). Tbe very small circular base 'W’bicb is typical of these jars, would 
not allow them, Avben filled, to stand securely unless this base were firmly 
-fixed into a corresponding caAfl-ty or stuck into tbe ground. A trial sIioaa's that 
among the dozen or more of these little jars recovered the base of abnost of 
• eAmry one fits exactly the round hole of the saucer-like piece described. The 
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bile ’ .little • porcelain i tea ■■•littps cust6ni^y amon^fj ';‘. ; . 

r'es’lto,.be.''ii()tieii^'"iiiat tlie, excatl^.bn at liad; . proceeded 


purpose , 
by ', tlie 

and bandle , tie , 

It dese^y'es;'i1 _ 

to a deptli'.Vof WM stone|foiind.atioi|L . 9f.; a3^^^^ 

running ' dia'g 6 nalljV,across.r tbd;^ airca '^a^^aid 

debris '’containing^vaiEeB^ ,an&/p potslierds^^^bis ’ con(;|UsiveIy,, 'Sb.Q’iyed : that 

remains bft'roiiglx'i 'i^ivbli^'gs^" may.'., be. .looked fod^ ^ o in. tbe^.^iower'isiral^^ the 
wound/- ■ ,, • rif A' -v-j-f 

■■' , Clearing of rooms SW. b, ,c.;|^Eobms ’ enclosed,- ,;, vails, '.of ; mud 

'bricks could be tracecblpn ' 4ptii- P.S.TF.ff. and v-^cjiire.d, n-itli' similar 



■space marked P.(STl'f.d';.ori;'tbe .^dpp'pSite .side'- ;; of miscellaneous 
'feds -from., difierent. .. lejvels^. ’j'iC.bii. ... vpainied 1-3,' S.i.j^Pb VIII) noth 


nuinerous other pieces-.-of ^siroiliir:’ vare iverc •fbffiyji-i'^jtliin laj'ei’strbm 2 to about 

j=- fA/^X -Vk/vl/^TTr 'X%n ' ' 'rif \Vr'Qllh-» " ‘ TTrriiri XVn oo rt-vSsrr ■ ’VY(5X’e reCOVGrcd UlSO tJlC 


.^'leetr'below tlie' top/.'pf ,;\v:^l; 
painted \figiixme. .of . a' ^ biTLll 5 /.P.SW,c, I?-’#: .blad 
205'22,\29 :(P1: IX)‘"a^^ bone heebie hpjBiclier, P;SW.i 


blades or scrapers 

P.SW.c. 20,-22, 29 ;(P1- IX)' and .tke bone heedle aiiS 'pjOicber, PiSW.c. 21,23. The 
car'e'Mly worked .stone'Errowbead, PiSW.c. 26 (Pb^:^) distinctly neolithic 

Rl-ia,Tie- an.d:'clbselv . .xesenibles nome of those re’cdii^^ed from sites in tire Sistam 



bangles^ tPiSW.c. 25,. 28', '.'woiej.foun'd close to tke surface of the slope and ina)' 
all the -more /easily. .Have ;beeri':iCari'ied .there,.;- fi’om above as the western edge 
of c lies close , to a .draijiage, -pliafiliclh" This' Explanation , certainly applies to the 
small fragment of glazed -pbiteiy ..jiSW.c. i7p'r\4iclv . chn 'onty be of mediaeval or 
later origin. '-'V'' ■. ;'-'d '• . ■• • 

Beyond the drainage channel*- aboye-.pmentiohed, from a point about 45 
feet to the SW. of c the slop'e'‘'.was ' cleared '-.approjamately to the level of f 
over an area of. 18 -by 25 feet. Apart frbm .'pie.ces'' of- painted jars, among them 
one of unusvial shape (P.S'\A'^.d.2,-.; PI. Vll), there were found here at a depth 
of 3 feet fragments of a black' glass bangle ' (P.SW.d.l3) and of an alabaster 
jar ; some copper implement and a piece , of that fine grey ware, decorated in 
black, to which reference has been made above and which is rare here but 
known to me from Sistan [ and Makran ] sites. 

Trenches P.NE. and P.SE. opened. — ^In order to test the uppermost layers 
of the mound I had two trenches cut across its flat top down to a 
depth of about 6 feet. The onfe marked P.NE. on the plan disclosed walls built 
with sun-dried bricks, 14"X9"x2" in size, and meeting at riglit aimles. A 
jug, P.NE.1 (PI. VII), and fragments of other vessels foimd here show painted 
decoration of the usual type. A large pot with painted design P NE 2 (PI 
vm), wMoIi was umartM within tl.e walls, contained what seemed 'some de- 
composed food stnfi. A larger one, found broken, had been put over its mouth 


^See InnemcslAsfa, ii, PL CXH.. R. R. 033, IX. 06, XV. 


026. 
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VJ. 


.The ; oiJy ' otbeif'.'.fii^ here werC pieces jtjf a’ copper buckle and . a jade bead. 
The treiich pia'rkh'd'lFiSE laidf! l^re the s^iie fouhdaiic 


foundation oh a \\'all, 21 feet. nide. 
over a len^hi','^1 ^^^ieet. i^alt from a^i^^en- fragments .of decorated ware the 
only articles ‘;^eartKed •w^^^-agment.i' ' of a blatilc ’ glass bangle and .some 
copper obje'etsi and^' bead apj)cars :4o^be,-celadon. ■ ; ■ 

Conclusions, .fejin finds'^^d ibservatiofis.— I i have' ' thought it desirable 


to record .' the'-.:- resists of • excaration at Perlfmo-ghuiidai. in some detail. 


This ma^ jSst^y J%re reliaifS^eing placed on the 'Conclusions' which, I believe, 
can be .;diawhv’frohl the, obsen^ations yielded, by the examination of , 

a coihparatiyeiy y^ry small section ' bf ‘/llie ' gtpuiid;v Tln^ lias fur- 

nished sttbng'^supj^rt for the- vbelief ' that the j^eiiiaiM^^-ieinbedded in this great 
mound were depolSited by ^'dwi^ers .occupyuig.J^^^^to; during a prolonged but 
homogeneous cidtitte ^which by their decoration 

sunnlv the mosit' cliaract&isS^:«teric 


supply the most- cliaracteri^fe^J^J^ of this.- culture^ are'- throughout' associated 
•with stone implements .of --'-a tj^3e 'and ; also, to - a 'smaller extent, rath 

the use of copper'-' both^ 9 ft|]^p^^ ; and •ornapierity have seen tliat walls 
of sun-dried ‘bricks placpllptb^u^ -Stone foundations • served for- the habilatioAs 
of the living. The rema^^|&]|»lie vdbad after buniing ^were gathered in earthen 
vessels and a renting plac^fj^them proAdded ratliiu.the tvalls of the dwellings 
or in closest proximity to tM^? \ ’ . ’ ’ ■ • • < ' 

Links with prchistori^4^^||^ in Wek and East; — It; ^is impossible at 
present to. express any offhioii 'as to the' race dy' .brigui of .'the', p'eople who 
occupied the site while its debris’- lawyers . accimmlated/' or ' to " determine, even 
approximately when their occupatioii ceased. ;But. the resemblance of tlie motifs 
used in the painted pottery ..-to 'f'^hat /fi^ni '.c^tare' strata ascribed to pre- 
Sunierian times at Mesopotannan l^ife.s and/Jfeiice appibximately datable is very 
striking indeed.^ Even closer perha^‘& are t^Ci Jinks between the painted pottery 
of Periano-ghundai and that wliicll <;Covers ";wi;nd-eroded x)relustoric sites in tlic 
south of Sistan. But it is ' not -possible at’ present to indicate definite chrono- 
logical limits either for this pottery or - for the abundant painted ceramic remains 
which Dr. Andersson has brought ta- light.*’ in the Chinese province of Honan 
and which by their motifs also distinctly recall our pottery from Pcririuo-glumdai 
and other Baluchistan sites. “ 


SECTION ii.— THE MOUNDS OF KAUDANI AND MOGHUL-GHDiS^PAI. 

Site of Kaudani. — About 5 miles to the south-west of Fort Sandcmaii 
and close on 3 miles due south of Periano-ghundai there is another ancient 
site known as Kaudani. I was able to pay two short visits to it during 
my stay at Fort Sandeman. As the sketch plan in PI. 3 shows, it occupies n 

^ Eognrding these Mcsopotninian affinities I can at present refer onl}’ to the brief bwt instructive synopsis fur- 
nished by Dr. Ame in his paper Painied Stone Age Pottery from the Province of Honan (Geological Sur%T 3 ' of China, 
Deking, 1925), pp. 23 sqq, 

®Dr. Amo on p, 20 of tho paper just quoted specially emphasizes the fact that the earthenware fragments 
reproduced by Dr. Koetling from Zhob all remind one to a surprising extent of tho Honan pottery, perhaps, moro 
60 than any potterj' Tvith tho exception of the sherds from Abu Shahiain (Mesopotamia).” 


n 


mra^Toiiic in zhob 



. less;-- ■ : 

.by-c-tiuinerous 

i>lie small plateau I>® tlucldy 'covQted .witli pdtsherds, 

many ofttem of.tilie.suecimens collected shows. 

■';botli the ..material , andvi 



m6unds/i|iafe.>frequent'! a resemblance ,to the earthenware from tlie 

ot - picccs sho^Ving inciscd and relief decora- 


.tertaisD'.'; jn;-'the, inctdBsedf'.iiWber. dt 

V -4 *-..1 


latter 
tion 

•MiscellaaeOus; v finds" frbhi-, trial 


trench. — ^That nevertheless the remains 


of Rogha-Saudani are' hot likely^ to belong to' a period very far removed from 
that of ' the Periano-ghun'dai deposits, is indicated^ ■ by ■ ; misceUaneons small 
objects picked up on .the surfacte-b- or found ih-'^he; trial trench which was opened 
about halfway up the southern- 'slope'. ‘;;'Airidng--' 'these may he mentioned the 
.small terracotta figurine K.14' (PI. XII),' shojying h;.' , grotesque female hust in 
relief, exactly similar to one excavated ' at Periaho-ghnndai and discussed above ; 
the bronze. i.bangle K.15 (PL XII) ; . the inlaid bead , of paste K.IC (PI. IX) ; 
and the bronzy .button K.18. The only stone, object, fo-und at this site which 
may be an artifact is a small scraper-bke flint, K.19, besides half of a small 
spherical stone ball. Prom the trench above mentioned there came the small 
neatly worked bronze jar K.0.2 (PL XII) originally standing on three feet 
and perhaps intended to hold antimony or some other cosmetic ; and besides 
potsherds of the type already described, the fragment of an earthenware bowl 
decorated inside Avith an elaborate stamped pattern, K.C.1 (PL X). Special 
mention may be made of the small potsherd, K.21 (PI. X), shoving what 
may possibly be sOme characters produced by a seal or stamp imjjression. 
■Comparison of them with the seals found at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa is 
not at present practicable for me. ^ 


R.mai»s ol M5.a-Kanaaifl.-The smaU plateau of llnta-Kaudau! rises at 
Its highest pomt about 18 feet above the wide flood-bed of the river which 
passes its foot on the west and north. But the vertical face hero exposed 
show, rehos of human ooonpation in the shape of potsherds, bones, etc oSy 
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Foi' some 3 ..oi;C;;2vteet from tlie top. Tiie atea . over, which.' potteij* debris ex- 
tends on ■ Ithp.^’Aunfrce. •’measures' about 220 yards Iffp ip' i to ' BSE. ' with' a 

iiaximum; •■m^'^fi'^p.aboiit '80 yards, and is ciiV' Uj^ ' b'^. ' dei^ply eroded channels- 

T31« -TN A ^ V-t 4- A Aw 4-4. F ^ y<s..f ■ ^ y.> ^ L 


type,. fftnbth^rtl>mall .fragmen^^^^ K.M.2,v is .(if; glar.ed and 
ornaih'ehtdd 'j^j^ith. a-.jpblychrome patterh inciudingF(!p;^:/ . pearl border. 
The Site":-, lies'' in 'the';,ommediate 'vdeinity' ,ofj;iiii'’r%iiTCd:‘{>)^i'oph^^ these two 

isolated vrehcS;;jp,ay;;^e''^^e>to occasional,' t^sils'/bpt-h-dlnf^t^^ and mediaeval ’ 


Site’ of on of recounaissaiico, 

^^sits paid from^-F.oVt'’ ', Sandman the site .'.ImotvnV'i'^s',' ii/pp/iwi-^'/miidai /had 


specially attracitt^:''*m5^;l/at^ ’^is';.ma!r]tfid>;'B3^^^ sniall inoinid/(]F-)g* 0) 

situated near 'tlie .left -a little '-oven 9 -miles' to?.' Uie south- 


west of , Fort SahdemanVygSd'j^A'b'ou'u ar-rnile ' due ^soutli -of/:. the- village of 
kliula. The mouild is ddl^f^hfarked on. '^e quartet-iiich . Sheet • 
E. Though not of large*;: size, it forms a ' Conspicuous phjcch in 'the*' riverhie ll at. 
It measures .about 90, yar^o;^om norths. td/ souths ’ahdv^ahout. 76 .j^afds*. across 
where widest. Its top, ' covered with the. xemaiiis VpfriWigh; stone ^ of 

obviousty modern origin, rises to a height of, 22 f^t';Afim^e^/tlfe‘’pal:li\a^^ 
vated ground close by. A small spring issues at/the motVth ' of “a; stony ravine, 
some 300 yards away to the west (see the sketch .plan, Pi 4), and this made 
it possible on February i 1th tb ; place .our chmp; close to 'the spot under tlie 
protection of an’ adequate’ escort*' pro\dded"|rprh ^ the .Zhob Corps liead- 

qu'arters. . \ y 0 . T/ V- I I . 

Marks of prehistoric .. occupation.—^* the name Moghid-glmnAai shows, 
local tradition ascribes the* moiind,* hke':* almost all old remhins of northern 
Baluchistan, vaguely to the times of the' ‘ Moghuls,’ But my first inspection 
had shown that the broken pottery • plentifully to be picked up on the top 
of the mound and among the large stones fi*om decayed walls which cover 
the slopes, was of the same prehistoric type as found at Periano-ghundai and 
the desert sites of Sistan. Additional interest was imparted to the site by 
the very nmnerous stone heaps which I noticed strewing the bare foot of the 
hill-site above. That they marked a cemetery of some land seemed biglily 
j)robahle, even though the Tor-khula people cultivating the ground near by 
in an intermittent fashion knew nothing of their character. Before I describe 
the interesting results attending the examination of these small cairns it will 
be convenient to give an account of the trial excavation carried out at the 
mound. The labour available for this work was very limited ; apart* from 
a small gang of sturdy ■ Hazaras made available by the Alilitary Works only 
some twentyfive, rather inefficient, diggers could be raised from Tor-khula. 
Most of its semi-nomadic Enbzai dwellers were away with their flocks in the 

h2 
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mountains, <.and' tliG employment fdf • men £i;om otliei' ■, tribal,.;; sub-sectioiis ■was 

objected to.;-.--;/;_:.,_; , ,0, - ■' 

Trenches / , ctit tlWougVtnound.-i-'Jbvo broad trenebes ycrc ’"'jdug.. on - tbe liortli; , 
and east sides • ?ts foot, towards tbe fongli;; stone wall of' 

late date ^^duch,.'enclrbies " tlie top. ]?|pm , tlicre , t% trenches were" stibse^ueiitiy 
extended with a.,j'gradufilly increasing width towards tlic centre and, where they 
inet, carried down v.to .n,, depth, d^;p^bbut;;8 feet. No large. Stones,-. 'irncut,', such 
as encumber '•the ■'•‘'lop., '.and -‘slopes .bn.i.-thc . surface, y were:-- m^, .yith, .in- these 
cuttings.’ This -showccl/^^lmt'^tlu of rouglt walls. ^lo]igei.,tvhoU^ to 

‘ Sangars’ erectedT'jn 'late. dimes:. whciV 'tiscd for defence,-.. Emt 

such use was .'purely .-'•.temporaty^.icould, clcady be deduped from; the fact of 
no decorated pottijpyl; c'x^ptiT.yvaV' being found cither 

Vi on the smlace . or ’ih .;,|t|ie ., treE^W.-..;irregular cour.ses'.^pf undressed stones which 
rnigiit. have served-; as.:‘fpuiidations .for - niud-hrickj. nhlls' of- small dwellings were 
sti'uclc': ;,on different .levels both >■ .in." the -north aticl castr-ciitlings. But regular 
stdnb-bnilt; walls were.;;foiiii.dj,,'only. on or clo.sc,yo.,.the,:i'evei’,Tp^^^^ mound. 

;■ Such ,;a '.bYail-j of rough;.stohe ^ slabs : sct-lu- .nmtl' egiilar courses was 

■ ei^.osed 'ab.dut ;2 . feet -below .'.the .top. -'E was bvdb^'l^pct tiiick and still stood 
jbo„ a .height’, of ; about 5 rfect, suggesting a circumvabs^pn. But no correspond- 
' ingbwall' (Section.' could '.be • trpc.od in the north trb^^ip/.To the remains of 
walls of Vh^sinular. character, struck by the trcnchns, cut across the lop I 
shaU ; rdf er presently,., ■ 

' Painted • pottery.— Righh^ through the . layers excavated in the trenches 
up to, the top there was found abundance - of painted pottery, pieces, all showing 
geometrical designs of the same, type as at Periano-ghundai and in most cases 
a body of superior .make. In the’ great majprityv of. the -potsherds the patterns 
are painted in black over a ■ dark tcrrdcdtta. . .ground - colour. But even in the 
rare pieces where the design in black is applied direct to tlie light 
pinlt clay or over a yelloAvish or-,, ’.light ,, -brown, ■\vash,. as in jlQI.N.S, 11, 18, 
21, 29, 33-35, 60 (PI. XI), the execution is,, far ;.morc careful than in the 
painted pottgry , of tliis kind from! ,'Kaudam or Periuno-ghnndai, In aucav of 
the close agreement which the geometricai' patterns show with the great mass 
of the painted pottery from Periano-ghundai, I need not attempt here a 
separate analysis of the prevailing mptifs. Instead of this task Avhich may 
be left to competent experts, it will suffice, to refer here to PI. XI Avhere 
a selection of typical designs has been reproduced. But I may single out here 
for special mention the interesting fragment, ]\IM.N.2G, Avhich shoAA’s a 
clematis-like flower executed in red and broAvn against a black ground, and 
the similar use of black in MM.N.26.1 

Distribution of pottery.— Close affinity to Periano-ghunclai will, I helicAm, 
he noted also as regards the forms of the vessels when closer examination 
wiU permit them to be reconstructed. The proportion of unpainted pieces 


may note here in passing that thb single piece which shows a grey body, JlM.E.h.T, with n pattern in brown, 
also belongs to a flat bowl decorated on the inside, just like the corresponding pieces of a similar wore from Peniino- 
gbu^^ai referred to above, p. 36. 
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showing incised ■■:or/ relief decoration is small just •at Pcrirmo-glnindai, and 
the motifs , used,' ,;,as. reference to i\BI,E.l, -j\DI.N4C,'.‘48-9 (PI. XI) will show, 
exactly the'skme.'.r-It deserves ••^ be noted that ';E’-\iraiplSibn" 'of 'the 'painted 
earthenware- pieces ' found right down to ^he\ bottom level': of- the mound with 
those foiind'on or near the^top shows no appreciable differchce ' in decorative 
style. But;; both in' the north 'and east •' (rcnches the .number i of painted pieces 
was fa'r "grSa^' ih-^ the. Mayeip' from ■3'\to;' C fect'diclow tlie.' tcip than further 
down' dr quite' close ' to th| surface. '■'"■’ •Tit ’ * 

Miscellaneous dmalf v.findt^— ijiere-. 'cai-, .fbe!f no -fdoobt “'tliat ' the tcmaiiis 


embedded 'vimdthe debris ;dayers of the 'Mdghtd-ghTOthii' indnhdV belong to one 
•culture' arid' tlia;t- it ^•\yas' "the sam^ which ;h£s 'left:dts -'ryich.'-.a^ -Pcririno-ghun(lai. 

„ .1 j.i 1 » 



of glass foimd in oi clearing 'm tlic /snxfoc^! look , modern/ 'A.iiother 

object of is c^ions'/littlc ' iron ibiplement, 

resembling a Xll)/ oi/.;]‘evet ground 

n.t the end of the ‘ -eSstf^i^b^'/^An exact of ;/l(* tiurned 'U^^ one of 

tbe cairns of tbe.\c.c^et^\;“'bn tbe LflL side' above,/ alid :fcbe ^de]^)Osits 
these cairns, as we 'sIiJuP^See £iui}ber on, can be defiintcly''sbown ' to /belong 
tbe early centuries of era. Other small .finds- -^^hiadcV' in iheV hotiisc of 
oxcavation, such as the terracotta figui‘ines of a. membruin'/firire aiid/a '^otcsqtic' 
animal head, ]\QLN.124-5, and of miniatiu’e ^bulls', ; MM'.E.oV-uO ; (?!: "X)^ 
•correspond, however, to 'objects fron/.Periano-ghiiiTidai.' Tu" the ‘ small terracotta 
relief SISI.E.Cl (PL XII) we 'have axvery clofee' replica of ' the two figurines 
shovdng the bust of a hooded*' woniin from ,Penano-ghuudai and Eugha-Ivauclam, 
discussed above/ Xor weie bangles 6f' play and ■' beads in ' celadon, stone and 
inlaid paste (?) wanting.- v 

Cinerary vessel with.' 'human'" bones/^Phe .burial customs of those who 
occupied the Moghul-ghunclai mound wei:e’ ?:m ‘the main the' same as practised 
at Periano-ghundai. This was strikingly : demonstrated by a discovery made in 
the north trench at a depth of about 4 •. feet from tbe top level. ITci'C 

there was found close to what seems to have been the stone foundation of 
a mud-brick wall a large earthenware vessel complete but brolcen, jiDI.N.i. 

Its diameter, where widest, was about 22/' - that of the flat bottom C/" TIic 

mouth had been crushed in. The sides were decorated, as the piece 3\DLN.i.3 
reproduced in PL XI shows, with thi'ee black waA-e bands between two border 
lines, all over , a fine terracotta ground. The inside was full of human l)one 
fragments, largely calcined, including fingers, small pieces of the skull, etc., 
as well as ashes. Apart from a few potsherds belonging to one or two small 
vessels which may. have been broken before deposit, two little jars were 

found within, one badly cracked, the other, jiEM.X.i.l (PL X) intact. The 
latter retains what seem to be remains of some foodstufi. Both are painted 


^ See above p. 38. 
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mtli a simple 

jars' found ’ aivV Pe'riapo’ijgliii^^'au^ 

Other ' buriai^^iemalns;— rsmains of.. ,t’A-i{p!t]i|i.‘ to light, 

when the;;east' tj;'e3^ii'..;^as Vcatried a^oss thp |py|i---to]ii''; 0 )^ 4 ^ and a', 

wall of inicut :;;tut},Nwen-lo;id stone, alio'dt . feet j.wide'j , •struck 

across it; • WitM^/. 'the, trench • was fCKundj-at a i-depth. of aboait ,■;^;•>fe'e%_7.a'.^;8^uall. 
human skulk slhfdk^nklilce^-ti^^ ’ hone3;!Sear ; it. OhrfoIlo\Yih^.np' tlic;*A>'all".t61,the 
south it t^^;;;^^;^iiJ|%p’j'ilea;d/tdf of iik'e^dhr:dsha]^e';.,qic|^^^ 



pntiqy. ' Ih: view of 
r'bftrials to a period. 

ciV note . briefly the 
ih\.' cuttings . made. It 
■g^jflixSd- with ashes and 
distinct - 
intervals- 


■ ■■ ’ '. Stradfi'cjid6’n«t;'bfikfaephijtjil^^^ 'tpi- • tciV no 

■ curious ; 

shoiys k'k '• '■ "suc'c'eS,SiM:' qof-''- ’ alt'eriiatin'g ' *',&ft'ata of , '‘"'it 

poj^herds/^Vnd '.oi' eld}’'.' full of . small 'pebbles. ^{|>ji|dp-iaycrs show a distin 
. 'downward o^giant;..-' -These layers may,, perhaps, best' dlaktokplamcd by interva 
wh'enitlf|^\siaall' ;p,ct'tlemeut .occupying’ the mound was.;.^dystroyed or temporality 
abahdohed;.vand'.;',;the': walls ^'of ; its' dwellings crumbled away. Tlie mud-bricks 
with which they .“wel'e' •bniit'’lw.6re like, all the ground at the foot of the hill, 
side ■ full of " pebbles, '-■•and' .as. : such ; walls quickly decay the' rain would wash 
down 'their, clay and pebblep 'and spread . them .I in .steadily thickening layers 
over the ashes and .’other, refusd.'wMch.'hadttybcuinulhtcd 'while the mound was 
occupied. 

Burial deposits within cairns..— Eeferehcel. /.hii's . .been made above to the 
numerous low cairris which aiready on - ntyV.'.fiist. . visit- to . Moghul-ghundoi I 
had noticed • strewing the stony slopes a-fc the 'foot.-of the lull side above the- 
mound. Ti^y ' eo-dld be traced ■ scattered . - in vitre'^ar groups from the spring 
for about 300 yards to the north (see' iii . sketch plan, PI. 4). Subsequent 
search showed that another extensive series, B,' of such cairns stretches up 
the slopes and crest of small spur to the north-Avest, to a height of about 200- 
feet above the riverine plain. The examination of the first few among these 
low stone heaps was distinctly puzzling in its result. 

Nothing apparently could be found below the stones, and digging into- 
the ground beneath to a depth of 4-6 feet disclosed only hard rmdisturbed soil. 
But on searching the cairn iii (marked 3 in the sketch-plan) rve came in the 
centre of the small circular patch of soft earth, about 1 foot deep, which the- 
loose blocks of stone enclosed, upon fragments of a broken pot’ of coarse - 
earthenware and small pieces of human bones; among them was the fraament 
of a jaw-bone retaining eomo- tnetb. That the cairn marked a bm-ial denosit' 
was tins clear. Closer seaiclr brought to light qmt. a Httle coUeotdon of iron 
obiecta. hidden mdef a large stone block of the enelosnie. It included ivt 
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' 'i' ■■'• ■ ■■■ 

'-“leaf-shaped others wth' smaller , p'dinfs ; one triangular barbed 
; arrowhead some found b}" ■me.^:at;,t■}l■e■•Niva ■ Site and in the 

Lop ■ Desei|yi.ViSMNrhat??seei^ have been a knife of); dagsel' (sec PI. XII). 
Like mostv/of -'f;^"^iron' obj|ct^ subsequelitly found, rill 'Ithese have suffered 
badly from-: poiTOsiohi ■=. > .'i-'V) ■ ■ 

£ragmei^.>,— Yeiy soon ■ .'the,',, search . of the 
in an exactly, correspoiiding uposition : a coarse 

^ Irnlf.nrfi/’ ''.I'irnVnn • (jf tllC 

the tip of 



■search thfeS;dt}]fer-;|titimef6us( sfouV'-chd . all of them . 

there werei^ipnheU:^,^ potslierdin,' 

.As regards the lattet. iuvajiably. 

the same;, inferior 1»ltU§\ fcibric/<5of lighti^i^lt^pl^urVam ‘-olit" the 

■surface, as the.;? ^^^sefeg.:alrea^ it':; is^ .'a . . fact 

oi distinct inteYe&t;:[fiii|.^^^ a “ single 

painted piec6 'of orie''d^;^iliie;fiiic\^ found. 

'The few 'earthenwarp-S^^^|^^^^^ which/, though broken; ' st-iU ' showed their 
•distinctive' shapes; ar^vsSeh, in 'Fig. 11. ’ From the : re^ar;,. association '^of ^bouft' 
fragments wdth potsher^at seems safe to conchide . ':that '. those b^ 

customs account for these cairns burned their deadyabd/ subs^ueri^ti^^ 
a few of the bones on the ground- within a imighV-sf one * ehcloshf e 
. -some earthenwhre vessels which may have had ser;fed - at .the ilast ntes' or'wdth 
broken pieces of the -same: But>'pious practice vv^ould tpermit occasional deposits 
•of another land also, and from these it -is possible. ;to determine the period' from 
which these funeral relics date .with' a fair degrfee df‘';aSsurance. 

' Finds of metal objects.— Eemaihs : 6f ^iron: arrowheads, mostly badly cor- 
roded or broken, were found ‘ also ■•hr. .'the caii*ns x, xi, xii, xxiii, xxv, xxvii, 
xlii, together vnth much decayed • fx'agfuents - of small iron implements of un- 
certain use in x, xi, xxvi -and an iron .spear head in xi. In - was found 
a stick-like stone with a perforated end which, seems to have served as a hone, 
and in xxxii there survived the piece of a wooden comb with teeth on both 
sides,’ The well- worked silver bangle found in vi, with tapering ends so 
arranged as to permit of extension when needed (PL XII), had in view of its 
-small, size evidently belonged to a child. The graceful little bronze jar, standing 
on tlixee feet (PL XII), which comes from vii. a, is likely to have serv’ed for 
holding antimony or some other cosmetic, and hence probably was the property 
•of a woman. Three bronze ^cat-bells,’ a small jade bead and one of carnelian 
.inlaid with white paste were brought by a ^nllager as liaA’ing been picked 
up on the hill side; they are also likely to have been obtained from cairns. 

Relief-decorated pot. — ^But more useful from the archmological point of 
view is the small earthenware pot from xxx (PL X) not unlike tliat found 
in V. Judging from its very small mouth it may have been intended to hold 
, ^Soc Sertndiaf iv., PJ. XXIX, X. X^^^ DOS ; Innermost Asia^ iii., PL XXIH, Kum. 01 ; C. xcvL OIC. 
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some ointment 

bands of troxxv-tj. ■ VVI-^* r . , *-'•^*'>'5 ■ I — 

1^,1 i 

of grapes or otbeP^frmt) /cbnoentricallj^., arimiged. ^ 

• sents a scroll o|’ ;,li^'ustakabiy ;^lassif,al design,- 'fernied ,p|jjf;ii)^nettes tmned 
downwards and .'(ji^mall ipsettes''riu ■fte - loopi^.ablive. .^^riie ■ tliird'-;,Vand at - tie 
bottom sbows'.rt^^/ ■intertwining festoo^ ^^and in'f-tli^/imedailions ,’f6|cnied',iby,\tbero 
alternately ,;,affi:'0}*^i.;pHa^^^ wdtli.^liat may ’ .tak9n..fdr g|'Si:pes:';or''iruits^- 

and a figufe'^w^pfe:ibdlfe':;_% tliw/iji-mipf ..a perso^' lipiiojdipg tBd,>festoan tsitli 
both ariiis.n'lJDHe';ivv^^^ ,:bat).^ : ifiL-;!# ,;irougiv •eS«cu^Sni;:/^istinotly ' sriggests : to ■ me 
derivation frdm,'.';t][ie,:’iii.pker';witli y^aflaiW is sbV; Ireguent in 

^ , Gandbara 
,;’; a-: Buddhist ,. s 


was 
cairns 
In niost'HC 

■ ■and''"Iiitp^;gf - co’af6'dy;.eart^ .Ifi - N'W. xvii hdwljv'^i', tliete .AV'ere found three 

' bronz^^’^-iings. dheihi, are mere, thin hoops' ’Wt - the third, solidly made,, 

had.a'i'lm^l-^idf;^^^^^^ PL XII, about 1".. long and I" across show- 

ing, two* nh^^ved.vfiglrres^-.'X’lb ; one. ■ standing on the right (in the intaglio) is 
that, of • a -:;male ;.%ith .'a' hi^'' -head-dress or helmet, carrjdng a spear behind the 
left 'shoulder and a bow ih'j the . left hand. Before him stands a smaller figure 
which judging from the. nude- hips and the'/'; shirt marked outside the lower 
part 'of .'the body is ■ obviously '\that of ,a wdiliah.'- The right arm is raised to 
the head wliile the -bent,' left.. rests on-ythe.iiyaist dhe right, leg is bent under 
as if in a dancing pose. ' .'ihe .whole. suggests '. Indian workmanship of the 
Eushan or Gupta period; but not ha-ving/'iat - present access to materials for 
reference I can indicate this attribution.. only, with ■reserve. 

Absence of painted pottery • from cairns .-1-7 Any how it seems safe to 
assert that the deposits of these ciu'ious cairns camiot he older than the early 
centuries of our era, and that tliey indicate burial customs wholly different 
from those observed at the mounds of' . Perirmo-ghundai and Moghul-ghnndai, 
The total absence among those deposits of . painted pottery of any sort is a 
fact deseridng special note. Together with corresponding negative observations 
made by me at Tor-dlierai” and other Buddhist sites I had occasion to examine 
of the N. -W. Prontier it furnishes a useful antiquarian indiciiun, and so does 

also the inferior quality of the . white-surfaced pottery associated with those 
deposits, 

Cairns near monnd.-Heie ,I may conveniently record that when we came 

t-TTT ^’^dosmes of similar appearance 

Jnch had attracted my attent ion on slightly rising ground some 50 yards 

iCf.Sm7idta,i.,pp.600sqq.; iii.,p].XL£ ~ 

^ See "bolow p. 69. 
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south-west . Mogliul-ghuiujar moiiu^, tte' result was exactly 

the same.jf . loimd -there some fragments of ' human ; hones together nith 
potsherds d^cl^'same fcbarseV whi&h ware embedded in the' .'loose earth which 
had been ..lleh|)bd -Kil) yithin'- ' tM| cairn^V Si^ficantly enough' , the only piece 
of painted;: pottery, that- cafee -%■ light'^^ay '6n the undisturbed gravelly soil 
below.' , where vy''bliyoi^y ha'd been car^;;;frdtn the far rdore.'ancient mound 
Tde; 'd^teyetice'’'££t,illed. at^.jthis site. h»-;'suggestey^ty:nie;.;-tllah 

o’ft-na n-F "iTf’VrtiilnT* cTiarvA 


numerous 




Spur 

there rise's^ "steeply '•abovesii^.^jd'ight 
steep rocky spur, knovtir'^fiom a collection . of ^ grazicrs’Vtemporary ' Wt‘s a 
Uiuslze-zliara, A channeL^of old date feeding-''^' coupile'^ofvh^dlk^^passe^^ 
its foot and irrigates the ground to the • north \ of ' /of 

Sherak-kila. The extremity of , this spur, rising "to . -a'^‘ height - -of ' about- 100 .feet 
above the plain, bears on its - top the remains ; of ' much -decayed dwellings. 
Their walls are roughly built . with stones * quarried- ‘>h the spot and ’ extend 
over an area of somd lSO by .50’-yards? Painted ‘Ipptsherds are to be found in 
plenty both among the mined* ‘-walls and on the /'slopes* below. They closely 
resemble in typB the painted wate? found at 'Kaudani:' *- As the specimens repro- 
duced in PL IV show, ,they compifisb/ pieces wliich from 'patterns, colouring and 
body can safely be assigned to tlie' bhalcolitbic culture (U. Zh. 2, 8), besides 
plenty of others which by' their* -'rough ’ execution* of the designs and coarser 
body suggest a later period. As the position' is a strong one by nature, 
especially in view of the assured access to water, prolonged occupation of tlic 
site from early times onwards is probable. 

Mounds of Sandiyar. — Some mounds which had been reported to the 
south of Badinzai 'village and not far from the road leading towards Kila 
SaifuUah, ' proved on inspection of distinctly later date. The largest of them 
was reached after a ride of some 12 miles from our Moghul-ghuiidai camp and 
is ImovTi as Tdr-slmrgJialai (‘the Black Mound ’), It rises \vitliiii a bend of 
the Speziar-viala, a canal which carries water across the \vide but poorly culti- 
vated plain of Saudiyar on the right bank of the Zhob. The mound measures 
about 90 yards in diameter and. has a height of about 12 feet. What painted 
potsherds I could find Avete all coarse in design and fabric, rescmblmg the 
pieces of later type from Kaudani and Uniske-zhara. Two still smaller mounds,, 
also 'called Tdr-shargJialai lie further north in the same plain and about a 

I 
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or. 



isolated com- 
the river it 
\ steep rocky 


. V 7 

ijit: the 'r^)Ositl^a^ had .^li'Qcn uwkhd' .iqr deience la 

, ■ ■'T -!'•*' .'I ll. -1 - . _ 


mile to the -SW. of /Badiuzai; village. What little of . pai&^^^jibttery. could, he 
.seen here was’ of .^'fhe : same;’ type* as .^ready referred to or'^lqbkeii^^still later. 
The close ' proxihuty-. "to * the Zhob ojf^ll .^ese' sites,;/ whe^pr^^^ 

■later, is a point; which deserves^^ to specially noted. ' . 

Sang hill' near Akhtar-Khan-l^a anS'*^ ancient .pipe line.— Another reported old site 
which I visited ' 3 yas: near the handet of Alditar-lihah^Ma; si^iiatoil at\a distance of 
about 9 miles': 
where the'.c 
continues ■; 
the hamlet- 
...cal hill 
•drops 

.slopeVc’ jiTh^it; the^ ;bSohg;>:J>dsit^^ 
timeSr ’gone hy . -is { proved - < by v: tlie . p otsher ds 1 o r bund : on * the no rth slope, 
whbre-ihshhntids -Ipss':! diffibhlf; .d/Iiap elsewhere, and;/jpght .np. tp' the narrow serra- 
ted cresfe/'d'tlfbiind'^mhyp^^ .among thpntiVbliut tlie^.-ileally ornamented 

handle Vpfy a 5 large 'yeS^I;'(Sangi ;ij IV) wI4'"’)|^rwas' piclccd.,tpp at the NAV. 
foot- of; the' -hiU/i' is.'* certainly .olcL /^inds of stone.'^%bads and ^other small orna- 
•ments:*.wbre said 'to: be frequent 'after rain on aMittle plateau there. Close to 
ihi's 'I’i'wsts'ii^hp.wib^^^^ where the digging of a channel to carr}^ Karez water, 
made . ' sbmeb. years . ^Khefore the- troubles of 1919 and since abandoned, had 
'disclosed • the existence of .an' ancient pipe line. A portion of this was laid hare 
by digging. down to a deptb' of’- about 4 feet. ..The pipe I w'as thus able to exa- 
mine showed a diameter of a little over 6 inches wdth walls, of ver)’’ hard clay 
about ' V' in thickness. Tliere - can be no doubt” about the antiquity of tliis relic of 
*a civilization far higher than any which the’/Zhob valley /is -likely to have seen 
.for centuries past.' ’ ■ • 

Old site near Kabulzai;— -Y arious practical , considerations made it advis- 

able that before proceeding to visit certain; reported old mounds in the Hindu* 
bagh Tahsil, the westernmost tract of ^ Zhob,- . I should survey the numerous 

locahties in the Loralai Agency w^here ' remains of antiquarian interest could be 

looked for. I accordingly started on.: [February. 22ud for the cantonment of 
Loralai, the headquarters of the Agency. Travelhng by car on the excellent 
military road, another true Limes/ Avhich connects it with Fort Sandenian I 
could cover the distance of 114 miles in a day. Before leaAung the Zhob 

drainage area arrangements made ahead allowed me on the w^ay to Ausit an old 
.site reported near the hamlets of Kahulzai. I reached it after a ride of some 
.six miles to the east of the military post of Lakaband, It proA’-ed to consist 
of the remains of quarters built Avith rubble and mud occupying the top of 
alow ridge close to the Zi^at of Sauzar Nilm, the supposed saintly ancestor 
•of the Kibzai Kakar clan. The rough stone walls enclosing an area of some 
70 hy 40 yar^ were know to he of recent date. Among the potsherds strew- 
mg the grmmd wi^thin it the comparatively few painted pieces found were of a 

typ. of KandaM, H„e. too, a position of somo 

o.at«ial otienga may lay, mmted temporary oooupatdon at diflerent periods. 
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ON THE BOi^^ -TBACT j 

After .cr64j^ narroir but picturesque range- berorid Lnknband -vvln'ch 
forms the,,'M'»te^j|ied between tbe ^ob ^and- iVnambiir ravers, the wbolc way lay 
through plateaus draihetf by|;4ffluents of the • latter. Signs of in- 

creased cultivation Ihet. the eye herp'nt intervals and prepared me for tlie .snioll 
but pleasant--toasis which since-thjs occupation, of ' tin's tract - in J88G has sprung 
up aromid . Loralai- cantoimipnt. ,, 


' 


CHAPTER HbS^RtJjNEKSITES .QE< EORALAI 

■ . ... .,■ -yVi.'s.V-'- - 


Cultivated areas -Miear/^j^ralai. — A ‘ttiree' ■at. r Loralai,/ ^dicrc 

Colonel C. T. Danises, Agent of .thd^^ Vrjbzsiiric^^^ voiy-*. ^l^dspitably 

received me, enaB]i^'';me help • nbt^^onlyV^Jga^^^ local 

information facilitatj^ my also, to ;visit -a. old sites. which 

the use of the ‘ motor caF^bn good road&'^leading to the'cast/ and north-cast 
brought within convenient -rej^’h. Near Loralai a number' of valleys descending 
from the hill chains on the north and south debouch into : broad ,^|iUuvia I ..fans; 
The hUIs themselves, rising nowhere much above 7,000 feet/; and for.; the most 
part considerably lower, look very arid and bare. But'‘ the , considerable, exteht 
of the areas drained by those valleys makes it possible for a good deal . of water 
to be tapped by means of Kaxezes at the foot of ' those allmdal fans and . to 
be used for the cultivation of wide stretches of fertile land along the wide })ut 
usually dry beds of the Kohar-manda and Loralai rivers. In consequence a 
series of ^dllages, larger and more ' prosperous looking than an)’’ to be found 
in Zhob, are to be found for a distance of about -20 miles near the left banlz: 
of the Kohar-manda where it passes ^-first north and then east of the Loralai 
cantonment. A smaller belt- of arable land also irrigated from Karezes stretches 
by the side of the Loralai river, for about 10 miles to the south-east. 

Alluvial deposit over old wall, — These natural advantages for cultiva- 
tion account for the vestiges of early occupation to be foimd above tlie ground in 
the Bori Tahsll. That others are likely to be hidden here under layers of 
allu\dal soil was brought home to me when on Februar}- 24th I proceeded to 
siu’vey the remains reported near the highroad leading eastwards before it 
turns oil in the direction of Fort Sandeman. Before reaching the conspicuous 
mound of Runa-ghxmdai, south of the Dirgi-Kudezai Anllage and close to llic 
eighth mile stone from Loralai, I was shown about 400 yards to the south of 
it a spot where cultivators ha^dng hit upon stones and then digging for trea- 
sure had laid bare a solid layer of large uncut slabs at a depth of about 8 
feet from the surface. It seemed like a massive foimdation wall, and in the 
earth above it I foxmd potsherds of thick coarse ware without decoration. 
Above this a layer, 4 feet thick, of clear clay represented alluvial deposit. 
As iron fragments were said to have been found in the course of the ^ trea- 

I2 
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steep roclcy ridge was .reaclied whicli " fonps ^he'‘'' eafitcru ; qI ^ Kusa 
massif. Tlie narrow crest > 'of' * tliis ridge . •'beai'S the . sniall stoneTbiMt, enclosme 
known as ia7(:ami-^05fo^.,.and bccupij^ng a position yery difficult . M ‘stctiCss at a 
height of' some 300- feet ahoye;-the Loralahrhm^ (Ffg. 


of the rough but solid walls ^ points*/ a cc^(^b^atively*^ recent date and/* so 



showed how'Vihpidcv^ '>4nd ' erd^jOn' ' in . this ^ aric 

region..; \* V--'* 

\Vvr«MounW\aear!.Waferi^^l|^ ;ahdV,a^rb55’ ‘the diy bed o 


khel-kala. 
predatory j 
the Marris: 
hhowed 
.region.. . 

diy bed of 

the>'''nye^ve';' rea^ bet^e^""4?he;:^^cattered hamlets 

•of . Kachii?:and : banl^^,..-- 'Seiran stream coming 

from .the- j^X^h' ando^^^l^ W^ahaiy rises a .small mound 

called diameteiV mth a^. height of about 

10 fee.tj;^.’ani^uhdoub.t^ffiyr^^^^^ what- little did pottery 

cduld.J:;be^seen on tHe /'mirface'rlatphe’'’was painted.'^ "On - the ’ left bank of the 
riX’'er-'abppt^hffi to the 'north . I was slioMm' a. low long-stretched hillock^ 

apparently llnatinaii ;b:ut;‘'’, covered r in /.places with '-potsherds. The few painted 
pieces- arhong them.- showed\patterns; coarsely executed in bro^vn .and black over 
.yellow, ground and were all of a late't}^e. Eiding • to the* south-east for about 
a' mile-vaud a half past., the hamlet of Kuchpai-Wahar (the ‘‘Little Wahar ’)y 
I was r taken to a larger ntoimd knowni as Fir^[JS-lidn-glnt'ij.'iai having a diameter 
of about 60-70 yards ah^ a height of some T defect* The . potsherds found on 
its slopes includpdL^to'^^ deal of coarseilyV-tna'Se - painted/ waie, none of the. 
pieces showing:-’^^??^ of early type. ' /*'- ' 

Funeral, ^cairns near Chaperkai hill. — Fmally passing for about 3 miles 


to the NE., first ‘.over- Karez-irrigated ground and then across numerous diy flood 
channels of- the Mara-rtid, we reached a bare vroclcy plateau at the south-west 
foot of the -rugged 5. Chaperkai hill. The report received at Loralai of ruins 
on its top proved based' on some misapprehension. But as we rode across the 
plateau scattered heaps of large slabs manifestly laid by human hands attracted 
attention (Fig. 4). They axe locally known’ as ‘ Moghulai ’ and at once recalled 
the funeral cairns found above Moghul-ghundai and described above. Close 
examination of three of these stone-heaps showed that the little heaps of loose 
earth which were found within over the bare rock of the groimd^ contained 
small emains of human. bones and fragments of the same coarse and brittle 
whitish earthenware as found within the cairns of Moghul-ghundai. Thus the 
identity of the funeral customs practised at both widely separated localities 

wasfuUy established, and probably also that of the period .and race to which these 

deposits belong. On the same ground close by there were^ to be seen quarry-like 

follows, 6-8 feet deep. Their purpose could not be fuhy investigated before. 
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-fclie approach Jjjf-.fiark mec^ssitatc^ our leturn to < tie road wliencc a drive of 
•some 25 u^s took- us .tback- to "Loralai. - 
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E MOTiNp OP'DABAE-KOT 

. -I',-; , .i- ./..f '• ■' ^ ■•' > 

.- ii .‘’ Shargh^ ■ tlic old sites 

r^ori^d'ii^j^ii-^reaclr'-;^^^^ ■:t]l£^e^ refined... only' 'tic. -fort^ hill top of 

Bala<gjpmc'i^!^’;.<jipye^iiohffly^|^^ ‘ MDB^eiy^KjVt^;-atbut-/ miles south of 

+.Ti< 3 na'n'^■/^■nrrtOTv+^. 4 ' TnivjViiTSttXii rt-f , +'ivr\ '• crrin'll (VxlC 

Bcs&ljcd by in 

1904 .' ‘ ....... .. 

-comprising 
were 
•direct 
.bad 
interest 
account, 

jreMstoric relics’ be. ^ bad JfoiujLdj^ there.® So^^^er-t^aj/preliniinar}^ inspection ‘>paid 
on Tebruary 27tb‘y in; the /.company of- Klhlp-.Snhilr .ShMb; -Khanji.Hh'^^ 

.and very helpful Extra ^ Assistant Commissioner., of vihe..,Siib-jpms^^^ Dwhl 
and Sanjawij I decidedr.upojgLr. trial /excavations atvihis mound. Oi'i the follow- 
ing day I established my camp i: at the mill and. Abandoned post of l)abnrdcot, 
.about -2 miles to the, tNhr\y.;/oli!t; , It is from’ this locality that the great' mound 
locally kno\TO\rippli 55 .;as SliaSigliqJhi^ a common in these parls*^ .f6r any 

. -old ^mioimd^ may cpnveniently^fbe: designated. 

The plain- of ThaL-:^B ef ore; describe ’ the moift\*jca&L tlie results of the 
investigations carried' on there iew brief „ remarks’ regftfling^ the- ^Tbal plain 
will be useful. This' wide and, rpotenti ally, fertile allmnal -tract’ forms the lowest 
portion of the valley which .descends from the hills of. Sanjuvi and after 
passing in the shape of a narrow binding defile through’ the hill range stretching 
south of Loralai expands into two small basins above and around Duld. Tlie 
bed of the river which has formed the ■ valley .is dry for the most part except 
.at times of rain' floods. But the springs, which subterraneous drainage causes 
to rise in it at different points supply ’ water. This together with the supply 
•of other springs issuing at the . foot of the above mentioned bill range is care- 
fully caught in small canals or else tapped by means of Kurezes both about 
DukI and again at the head of the Thai plain. This plain attains its maximum 
width of close on 16 nules a little below the latitude of the Dabar-kot mound 


^ Seo Heport of ArthoBdlogical jSwrre^, etc., 1004-5, pp. 52 sqq, My account has been roprodneed in the Lur&Ia t 
*ToIuiQe of the Baltichistcn BUtrict Gnzdltetf ih pp, 46 sq. 

* See ibid, pp. 53 sq. 

5 Cf. ioc. eft., 1899 pp, 102 sqq., Figs. 4-12. 
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(D.17-8, 19, 22-24, 27, SOy/.i’s' great/' As coarser 

tire /patte^iy toferipfo?^^^^^ later ■ period 

dp ' ;seemsA • >;i '.■'■•/■'• x ■ 

• rtr»<nnT\r»4-^ r\i-k 


and tlie' execution of 
of ceramic craftsmanship ^ 


Two other observjatibhs .^Appear 'to' s%^,ise •: of ^ occupation 

inued into times somewhat (-.later chal^^ithic,,, sites of ^6b, 

,1 > T > / ■ * : ^ i ‘ Lt'l ; « MrtY- n 4 -aAr^ arW'p K awp f nn rl wli pf I’v or 


continued 
One is tliat wliatever 
on the sui'face (I).20 



bamed -ihW ' .th^v^ope. Better results attended it at 

' b''^Tvhere'\^hdet/i2 : febt'^ surface a broken pot mth another 

.smkUeV'‘^9iLe^.*'>i^ rushes :iund small ' bone fragments came to light. 

, Both ;pdfe\ were red ’ground udth black geometi'ical designs com- 

posed; of difierent^'^nachuringSj' as seen ; in the specimens D.N.b;2, 3, PI. XV. 
Their .-body . was ve:)^ brittle and the painted patterns easily effaced. A few 
feet off on about the; same level a painted dish of similar make and type of 
'decoration lay tilted -over, a heap of small bones. Purther in under 0 feet of 
debris three more earthenware vessels containing aslies vdth bone fragments were 
unearthed dose together. They all were of inferior clay and hence found broken. 
The largest, measuring about 16" across where Avidest, was painted below the 
mouth with a diagonally arranged check pattern of diamonds filled udth hachures, 
A smaller one to the right held a httle jar, painted with diagonal hatchings 
D.N.d. 5 (PL XV). On the left a dish decorated in a similar fashion covered 
ashes in the midst of which lay the painted base, D.X.b.C, of a large cup 
ox bowl. Subsequently two more large pots, unpainted, were found near by on 
approximately the same level. They held ashes and were surrounded by small 
fragments of burned bones. The poor ware of all these cinerary vessels 
•curiously contrasted with the hard clay of some large fragments of painted 
pottery like D.N.b.11-2, unearthed in the same layer. The decorated handle 
D.X.b.13 (PL XV) from a large vessel may be noted. 


^ The elongated oniatnent which appeaxa on both these frngineiits is seen also in flin ^ t 

^ from the Pahar-kot mound reproduced by Dr. Noetling, loo. cit, 1899, p 106 Fk 8 The ^ 

Tepresentation of tha Kaarl sheU tetag intended is rery plausible ' 

* See ?oc. ciU 1899, p. 104, Figs. 3*6, 
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Finds ;^|Cuttiiig ,st}i^^;a4‘ea. . -c; cinerary pot, D.N.c.l, 

turned up' ^^i;,an . It' is of some interest to 

note tliat. tthile- in black.- and’" red over a light vollow 

i.s (PI. XV), found 


ground is ;;ot./a'->^{;^j:se • 



at one ^ time have served for a grain store,! tlidugfr^t]je\a^seub6^'‘ol 
makes it doubtful - whether -^this couldd haS='e bbed‘;)tWl'i6i?igijia^ phtpdse. TliC' 
analogy of the shaft /discovered -at the site of the'^'v^dadev^ale ' of the ancient 
Chinese Limes , beyond .(^Tuk^liutog made me think .'di its possibly having/ been 
intended for a dudgeon/ ‘ 

Discovery of ;bri^-Hnedi’; dvaih — ;Particulaiiy useful results attended the 
clearing of the area marked - fol' a -length of about 30 yards find a width of 
some 12 yards. Here soon after , work ;~had been started a line of large hard- 
burnt bricks was struck at a point where a shallow rapine had reduced the thick- 
ness of the overlying debris. When ' this line was>, followed up through layers 
of earth rising up to ^8 ‘feet or , more, if proved to :1ielbiig \to an open drain 
stretching at a gentle slant from’ east to west. The bricks were laid in one 
flat course along the bottom, slanting courses of single bricks being placed on 
either side, as seen in (Fig. 17)1 The , sixe of the bricks is 21"xlG"x3". The 
width of the drain is 2' 9" at the top and 2' at the bottom. After c.vtcnding 
in this fashion for 31 feet eastwards the drain is continued for another 21 feet 
vdth burnt bricks of the same kind at the bottom and outer side while the 
inner side is formed by three receding courses of hard sun-dried bricks in 
excellent preservation. These bricks measure 21'^ XlO^xS'^. Beyond the eastern 
extremity of this drain a kind of flooring or foundation of the same hard 
bricks was traced on a . slightly higher level for some 25 feet. The earth layer 
above it was very hard and probably belonged to a wall of stamped clay or 


' Cf. Smndia, ii pp, C86 sq. 
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and finisEad large bead/ ' DiEji.54j ol^,__.p^tfi“liice ■ matcnaly^ .fo|^id. ,3 feet below 
the surface. .-/••;. ‘‘Ej';'" •' ,. =‘: ." 


deserve special, notice; -■.'.bne^'ij^-^liafc^wliat -^n^el iere- 
in the ground all ',sho\v; p^teihilf|v-^ie' ''‘iaf:c?f-'' 

"DS-r^r. “r» rl <1 1 . ■ -wi'+.if •i.'wnTCetviCal ‘'-natternfi tioatSei^fn^fecraed 'm'-'-red, brown 


motifs 


?■ i^enVi '.^th ; reUef^^p^^^^^ PI- ;- 2 :iV..:;?;^liich i. inbliicfe;. .arumal ■ figures 

:C^> 3 jii^'^;\;Under>^ pai]\ted;'|ihn^';bfiibto dar^^ .bxown shows: medallions eacl 

■ .T.' 't'*! • .V ■'/ f* ' ' , , _ * A*' *" rtf 


.iuhnin^,;'de 5 rhhn|bPel 6 Avig^^^ raisecl line what appears .. like a succes- 

|if*ibh?;.Of;t|.ptai?;^ih;;^ motif of the first , piece. has certainly a 

‘'SSsaniauinoipokbjiabpub' itvr .■; -'j ' ' ' ■ ■.-■/ 

- ;.F.iaS,sVh^i|D'iVEi,:lh'^ gained,, of later, .Occupation is strongly 

suppbHMjbby ’’.wiriit ’-.thh ^clearing' of the area D. E. ii, on the eastern slope of the 
;^roimd^^.bmtside:• tlr^^ showed. There, at a level of about 25 feetabove- 

';the/;fpImhi:.;d 35 CayatiQfi^^^^^ to light pieces of coarse but hard earthenware- 

' ■ ffom'‘\large!.;bOessels rehef decoration,, corresponding, as the specimens 

D„E.ii.li: 52 '.;< 'ifiXPh '.'show, exactly to that found on similar ware from 

D.E,i, A, large earthenware basin found among animal bones, portions of . 
a stbhe hand mill and of a crucible as above described, marked the position 
of, a homestead bruit with walls of clay and rubble. Copper and iron frag- 
ments were.;, associated here also. But the most significant find made here 
was that of . a thin silver coin which, though much corroded and not yet suffi*' ' 
ciently cleaned, 'can be safely recognized as belonging to a Sasanian issue. 

It was found under several feet of earth but above the floor level of the 


homestead referred to. ' f^Tiether the few fragments found here of coarsety 
painted or stamp-decorated pottery, such as D.E.ii.G and the dark grey piece 
D.E.ii.9 (PI. XV), can be ascribed to so late a period is doubtful. But it is- 
certainly noteworthy that neither at ' D. E.i nor at D. B.ii did we find the 
smallest fragment of the- characteristic chalcolithic ware. 

Terracotta figurines from trench N.vi. — There still remain to be 

recorded brief notes concei^ng the trial trenches I had opened through a few 
of the low- knolls rising above the;., gentle slopes at the northern and western 
foot of the mound. In the, one marked, N.vi on the sketch plan no struc- 
tural remains were traceable. But there were . found two fragmentary terracotta^ 
figurines in relief w'hich may claim some interest. The one, D.N.vi.l' 
(Pi. XVI), 6 ^” high in its broken condition, apparently up to the breasts 
represents a female with narrow waist and, with the right proper arm raised. 
The figure 15 nude, except for two bulges just above the feet which may be meant 
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ior rings or possibly as.'*, oh Iiicfiaji -.^’sculptures for -a . conventional indication of 

drapery. - The Trli^e:.had^.ja tWn pl^J^r coating bn wHicli traces of red paint 
remain. The';o^^ . XY^ badly broken, stands to 

^ beight of 'C^KVl *! tU-k‘/-»tTrT«*I‘lrf W'Wni'wlrw'jSi'^r -n ^ ‘ ^ /! __ . . • 1 • . 1 t t 

folded below 


-rz-UUdiu .iu wlUH. r J. JlUcu 

dpttu:es\.W6r0^fw -^different- ;j)UcestV|ind-; areYlilcely. to. belong 

difEerent V p^^ipds/^ Of-) similarly,/ dfvdrgei^v tj^/e uare ‘ thevfew- "pamteU 

.1 l-tT . . £rrm rtl-t rtTTTin i-. ^ rr t .,^1 i'l’v 4 n' ^ . '-w-v iJ^,' 1- V*,l* ' ’ 


oblique ; ';,;±he’>c earai rate Vyery ^prt^ctorily /maTk^j; f.'The ; small Agrotesquc bead 
D.N’yi.o-; fpty^J'4?-‘ip^tive exCcU^orilv' TheS/ representation of 

the small 'c^ay^plaque/;D;^^*^^^ (PI. XYI) 
6cult y.to < ’ hazard' ./uiiy '* ^ iuterprctatioh. ; These 
Htide sculptn^s;/ - ;-i>\ . v , . 

.also to 

potsherds* foand> 

/later treatmeut^i 

.bead were - the v only/ . - 

Burial ground /’: /at foot . of ' mound;^The twb *;trehclie|/ P‘W;i,n^ 
towards the bloSC/bf our work at the niotuid ^werei' cuYvoU ->its'dow\ swoUing 
.slope to the :)west,-:‘ brought, from ' a :depth.';. ol::2/ib*‘; 4^ of 

potslierds of 'tW- Ych'alcoUtHic t siicK as \£Ue.; :sp'eciitibn^" 'reproduced in 
PL XIV, as- wed- as'' some stone i beads, bronze fragments^ and ..the /g^ 
little head, D.W.i.l •’ (PL ‘/XYI).- Obviously’ the preln^tbric; occup^^^ 

.site bad extended : to this- .portion of tbe ground :alsp. .^ But; it Soon became 
evident that at ; a/ muc^/' later period it had sBiwed ''ds«?a\ burial ^btind ; for 
.xemaius of skeletons -^W6re‘ : found above the layers ./^containing * chalcolithic ’ 
potsherds, and furtber..^ 'efamiiiatibn of tbe neighbouring;, ground soon showed 
.small cemeteries with shallow graves) also elsewhere. The skeletons in them had 
'been disturbed and some '.practically*; exposed by erosion^ jThe laying , out of 
the bodies from north 'tq^sbuth /could; ' however, be clearly seen 'in a ‘ number 
of cases, and this provesHhe burials . to belong to Miihamrnadan times. . Thas the 
presence among the small.’ objects 'collected -here of a few .small pieces of iron 
-and of some late potteryAifragmeiits is easily accounted for. An extensive 
Muhammadan burial ground, lies .^quite close to. the south-eastern foot of the 
mound and proves that this use of • the ancient site by the villages nefir by 
•continues to the present day. 

Later occupation of the mound. — ^In conclusion - it will be convenient briefly 
to sum up the main facts which may be deduced ’^the evidence recorded 
-above. From the uniformity with which potsherds^-* of the ^ chalcolithic ^ type, 
together with other small relics of the same period, are found from the 
top of the mound right down to the flat ground at its foot it is safe to 
conclude that the accumulation of ^ culture strata ’ which raised the mound to 
its present height was the result of continuous and very prolonged occupation 
•during the chalcoiithic period, as already rightly assumed by Dr. Noetling, 
.But our trial excavations have, shown that the great mound thus created was 




mound described in tbe 
only site • td '- wliicli my explorations extended 
.,.^urin^'i,t]i'^";."siirteen dpy^i'i.wliilc my camp stood at Dnbar-kot. Already on ray 
‘|rstivisA':'to my attention had. been -attracted to a small rocky 

Mbct laiown as \ldr-dhcmi, tbe ‘ Black .Knoll/ which rises about 2 miles 
; toy 'the north of Dabar-kot above the left.;banlc of the Thai river. It marks 
"thB' southernmost end of an. offshoot of /'the low but very rugged hillchain 
• called Tp.ran-ghar;- This stretches across frbm the Anambtlr valley in the east 
towards',' the-; curioiisly.' shaped' iriass of , ’ hills knomi as Dabar and divides the 
Thai .plain' from the,' Duld basin. The Tor-dherai hillock, seen in the photo-: 
graph, '(Big., 22), 'faces, the foot of, the ■easternmost extremity of the Dahar 
hills. ■ It 'rises’.' .ivith ite top to a height- of .about 77 feet above the canals 
which carry ■ water ’■ past Dahar-kot to the -■iirincipal villages of Tlial.' Bare 
masses of rock, almost '.black in colour, and apparently of volcanic origin, cover 
its slopes to the west ,and',, so.iith and account for its name. 

Rock grafBti ' faiid . -caiyed ,:.tofa slabs. — On one of these rocks facing 
towards the riveiV, -he'd , h 'liadybeeh , shoivu large scrawling graffiti which though 
undecipherable .suggested;ysbmek, early KSgarl characters. Another piece of rock 
a little further to' the '%e&t .'pro-yed to he. covered with coarsely scratched figmes 
meant to represent. '.horsemen and Svastikas. No structural remains were 
Idiown to Jan Muharnmad,-' a local Levy Havildar from Yaru-shahr, who guided 
me ,to these ‘ written stones'.’ : But the manifestly pre-Islamic graffiti and the- 


1 Ci Zoc, cie.v..l899, ,p. 106, with Figs. 10, 10, a. 
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foot 
me 
head 

re their irrigaiion 
the surface soon 
exposed on the 
-‘floral ornaments 
e.<'tivident that the. 

site 

^ 4 ' - ■ 

loca- '■.(■r.'-'.i!;. .:■ ■■■• ‘.iti: 

at , 

Disedi 
at the^ 

dlierai in ■ ‘sVafQ]r 

the -top’vfdi v-^^ l\;^sbo^%vas 

of a massive Xb^Sd of stone Tn/i^nm^T' \ 

along it* aiidXsub,s'e;^t^^ ' 
to light. t\^6‘^;’3lSf0M a r 

of stone and . .. . ^ 

the north side, ■ asX-&r ' as its ' masonry could \':fe;V^raoc^i^ 

in PL G, and 'thht/of ■- the - east ; 54 feet*‘h's fartVhsl-XaXsTio"^^^ ‘ 

near the SE. 
could be followed" 

rubble. This asLwelL: as^ thei^'sliort projecting wall'^of’ ^undressed' stonef^ wore 
manifestly later '•hdditioi^.' Neither, on the south 'nor ' ‘on’ the west Svas • it 
possible to trace ,the . line ' off this ,base clearly. Westwards ^tliis is fully . explained 
by the fact that- tbe; top- of the^hlllock -on this side- drops with a very steep 
rock face immediately . beyond the Xatea , once occupied, as' we. shalL sec, by the 
Stupa proper. On theX south of the base may' UaveXbeeii - destroyed 

’. by the ' quarrying , to' .-which I shalL' presently . refer. ' , 

Architectural decoration: of [base.— On the. north, and ' eaSt^ sides the 
facing wall of the 'baseX\np .'to, Xh dotal height of 3'* 4". showed a ' ‘succe. 5 sioii 
of mouldings, gradually dimimshmg. in height ‘ upwards, ^ as seen -in the section 
of PL '7. The wall portion rising above ^ them was decorated with slightly 
projecting pilasters, which, however, were nowhere* preserved for more than 
about 3 feet in height. The capitals had been 'dtetroyed- in* all cases. Hence 
the total height of the base could not be deteiinined. The material used for 
the pilasters as well as for the carved mouldings ‘bhiow was tufa: this still 
retained in places the hard white stucco ^vith which 2 ^«it‘ had been coated. De- 
tails of the pilasters, as far as preserved, are shoVTi by the elevation in PI. 7 . 

The disposition of the pilasters, IS"" wide at their base, was somew'hat irregular, 
the intervals between them varying from 3 ' 3 " to 3 ' 10 '", as seen in the 


3E. . corner. ■ Beyond/* that a contmuatibn'‘^XG£0his.''side‘ H-'b£^:;the ^ base 
bllowed" for' ;about 20 ;5 feet in the shape pTXhV’coarselyX biyitX w^^ 


^ Sco atove p. 20. 



